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ABSTRACT 

This report reviews ongoing projects by the Parent 
Advocacy Center for Educational Rights (PACER) , in particular its 
parent training program and programs for students. The Parents 
Helping Parents project is described and evaluated, including its 
efforts concerning public information, workshops for all parents, 
workshops for special groups, workshops for minority and 
under-represented parents, trainer training workshops, and indi' idual 
assistance. Other parent training programs are also described, 
including early childhocxa parent training, a project for families of 
children with emotional/behavioral disorders, transition parent 
training, a surrogate parent project, and the Minnesota Supported 
Employment Program. Programs for students include the ♦♦Count Me In** 
handicap awareness project, the "Let's Prevent Abuse" project, and a 
computer resource center. (PB) 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 

PACER CENTER'S EVALUATION REPORT 

1988-1989 



INTRODUCTION 

PACER Center, Inc. is a statewide organization that provides 
information, training and assistance to parents of children 
and youth with disabilities (physical, learning, meni-al, and 
emotional). PACER's mission is to improve the lives of 
people with disabilities and to facilitate their full 
contribution to society by improving the education and 
training opportunities they have as children and younq 
adults. ^ 

PACER, a coalition of 17 disability organizations in 
Minnesota, was established in 1976 when it conducted a five- 
month pilot project under a small grant from the Department 
of Education. The Department continues to cooperate with 
and provide encouragement to PACER Center, since September 
1978, PACER has been funded by grants from the Division of 
Personnel Preparation (DPP) , Office of Special Education 
Programs, U.S. Department of Education. PACER was the first 
parent coalition funded by DPP to provide parent training. 

Additional major financial assistance for specific PaCER 
projects has come from the McKnight Foundation, the otto 
Bremer Foundation, General Mills Foundation, the Nevin N 
Huested Foundation, B.C. Gamble & P.W. Skogmo Foundation* 
and other foundations, corporations. (See appendix for 
list.) 

Since its inception with the Parents Helping Parents 
Project, PACER has expanded to meet the needs of parents of 
children and young adults with disabilities. 

PACER has three types of programs: 

I. PARENT TRAINING: 

Parents Helping Parents Project 

Early Childhood Family Training Project 

Project for Parents of Children with 

Emotional/Behavioral Disorders 
Transition Parent Training Project 
Surrogate Parents Project 
Minnesota Supported Employment Project 
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II . PROGRAMS FO R STUDENTS: 

COUNT ME IN Disability Awareness Program 
LET'S PREVENT ABUSE Project 
Computer Resource Center 

III. TECHNICAT. ASSISTANCE: 

Technical Assistance to Parent Projects - (TAPP) 
Supported Employment Parent Training Technical 

Assistance - (SEPT/TA) 
National Early Childhood Technical Assistance 

Systems ~ (NEC*TAS) 
Collaboration Among Parents and Health 

Professionals Project (CAPP) 

Through all of its programs, requests for information, 
training and individual assistance increases each year. 
This past year, (June 1, 1988- May 31, 1989), PACER's 89 
workshops vere attended by 3,407 parents, professionals and 
adults with disabilities. PACER's staff received 11,733 
requests for information end assistance. Informational 
presentations about PACER's programs and projects were 
presented to 5,800 people. The PACESETTER newsletter, 
mailed three times a year to more than 28,000 individuals, 
provides information about special education topics and the 
activities. This y^ar PACER initiated three other 
newsletters: EARLY CHILDHOOD CONNECTION, COMPUTER MONITOR 
AND SEPT/TA MEMO that were mailed to more than 4,000 people. 

The programs that provide important information for students 
and teachers reached a record number this year. The COUNT 
ME IN Disability Awareness Program reached 12,976 students 
and 7 67 teachers and staff with information about the needs 
and abilities of individuals with disabilities. The LET'S 
PREVENT ABUSE Project provided 13,229 students and 542 
teachers with very important information on child abuse 
prevention. PACER's Computer Resource Center provided 
information and assistance to 1,147 people about computer 
technology, adaptive devices and educational software to 
benefit children and adults with disabilities. 

PACER's four technical assistance projects provide 
information, training and assistance to other parent 
projects and agencies in the Midwest and around the country. 
The Technical Assistance to Parent Programs (TAPP) project 
serves as a regional center for 14 Midwestern states to 
provide training and information services. The Supported 
Employment Parent Training Technical Assistance (SEPT/TA) 
project offers services nationwide to other parent training 
groups and agencies about supported employment topics. 
PACER's participation in the National Early Childhood 
Technical Assistance System {NEC*TAS) which assists states 
across the country in developing a comprehensive system of 
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service for young children with disabilities, and 
Collaboration Among parents and Health Professionals Proiect 
(CAPP) whose purpose is to increase and encourage parent 
involvement in the health care of their children with 
disabilities and chronic illnesses. 

In 1988-89, more than 84,000 people were reached by PACER 
services. (Some people may have contacted the Centt^r more 
than once). Comments from parents, professionals and 
students all indicate that PACER Center makes an important 
contribution to improving services for children and young 
adults with disc'bilities and their families. 

I. PARENT TRAINING PROJECTS 1988-89 
PARENTS HELPING PA RENTS PRmPCT 

Through its six levels of parent training activities in 
1988-89, PACER Center served over 13,985 people. 

(NOTE: WHEN RESULTS OF PACER'S PROGRAMS ARE SUMMARIZED IN 
STATEMENTS SUCH AS THE ONE ABOVE, THE NUMBER MAY INCLUDE 
SEVERAL CONTACTS FROM THE SAME PERSON. IN OTHER WORDS THE 
TOTAL NUMBER REFERS TO THE TOTAL CONTACTS MADE; THE ACTUM 
NUMBER OF PERSONS MAY BE BE LESS THAN 13,985.) 

Those served included: 2,641 persons who attended Levpl i 
presentations; 371 who attended 12 Level II workshops; 1,68 5 
in attendance at 44 Level ill workshops; 134 who attended 7 
Level IV workshops; 103 in attendance at 6 Level V 
workshops; and 9,051 mail and phone contacts from persons 
seeking information and guidance. 

LEVEL I - PUB LIC INFQR^f ATTO^J 

In 1988-89, persons in all areas of Minnesota were reached 
by newspaper articles and TV or radio announcements. In 
addition, several national or regional publications 
published articles about the PACER organization and/or its 
materials. Many organizations continued to reprint articles 
from PACER'S newsletters. PACER continued to also reach 
other persons through 41 presentations made to various types 
of audiences, ■^^ 

T.EVFLS II and III WOR KSHOPS - WORyciH OPg qn SPECTAT, 
EDUCATION LAWS AND PAPP^TS « Rir.HTfi AND RESP ONSTBTT.TTTF.q 

During 1988-89, 2,056 parents, professionals and others 
interested m special education attended PACER 's 56 LEVELS 
II and III workshops. 
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CATEGORY OF WORKSHOP 

Level II (workshops for parents of 

children with disabilities) 

Level III (workshops on special 

topics or for special audience groups) 

Total participants at both types of 

workshops 



# OF PARTICIPANTS 



2 , 056 



1, 685 



371 



Evaluations completed at the workshop by participants and 
during follow-up phone calls indicated the workshop 
information had been helpful, relevant, and well presented. 

PACER'S topics for Level III workshops proved timely end 
were well received by participants v/no found the information 
useful and appropriate. 

Of the 25 parents who had attended a Level li workshop and 
were contacted for a follow-up survey, a large majority 
stated that the workshop information had proven useful, they 
had felt more confident in dealing with schools due to' the 
workshop, they had become more involved in their children's 
educational programs since attending the workshop, and their 
children had received better ser\^ices when the workshop 
information was put to use. 

LI-V FL IV MIN ORITY A ND UNDERREPRESENTED PARENTS: 

Level IV workshops and community activities have been 
developed by PACER to meet the special needs of minorities 
and underrepresented parents with information that they need 
to help their children receive appropriate educational 
services. 

PACER held seven Level Tv workshops that reached 134 people; 
almost half were minority parents and half were 
professionals. A r.ajority of those attending in a 
professional capacity wert also minority parents. 

PACER'S staff attended conferences and met individually with 
64 parents of whom 30 were minorities or considered low 
income, and assisted by telephone over 500 parents who 
specifically identified themselves as minority. PACER may 
receive additional requests for assistance from minority 
parents who have not identified themselves as such. 

LKVKT. V TP ? A irJTNG OF TRAINERS WORKSHOPS: 

Four Level V "Training of Trainers" workshops were presented 
in 1988-89 and attended by 103 persons, surpassing the 
original goal of reaching 30-40 people. 

The purpose of these workshops is to train individuals to 
assist in presenting PACER' s Levels II, ili and IV 
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workshops, and to provide effective individual assiscance to 
other parents. 

A follow-up survey of Level V workshop participants 
indicated an extremely high level of involvement in special 
education activities subsequent to the workshop. Ninety- 
three percent of the respondents had found both the oral 
information and the packets of information distributed at 
the workshop to be helpful. Eighty percent felt they had 
developed more skills as a result of their attendance, and 
80% percent felt more self confident in interactions with 
their children's schools. 

h^Wh V I - INDXVIDUAL TNFORMATTnM AND AfiSlSTANPF. 

PACER received 11,733 calls and letters for information and 
assistance during 1988-89. of the phone calls and letters 
80% were for information and education, and 20% of these ' 
requests were for individual assistance. 

t.l^l^T''''^ S^^^y of 25 parents who'd contacted 

PACER for individual assistance in 1988-89. One hundred 

information received had been helpful, 
92% said they felt more confident in their ability to work 
with schools after speaking with PACER and 84% felt that whe 
information received had enabled them to obtain at least 
^^^^^^^^^ ^^^y felt their children needed, and 

^ f^.^^f^r^S?''^'^ ^^^^ received the assistance they 
needed if PACER 's services hadn't been available. 

OTHER PARENT TRAIN ING PRO IFrTQ 

EARLY CH IL DHOOD PARENT FROJFCT ' 

In June 1988, PACER received a 16 month grant from the 
Minnesota Department of Education Interagency Early 
Childhood Project to initiate a new project to provide 
workshops, information and assistance for parents of 
infants, toddlers and preschoolers with disabilities. 

In order to ensure family involvement in the process 
families need to become knowledgeable about 1) early' 
intervention service systems, 2) their rights under the law 
and 3) communication skills for team planning and advocating 
for their child. As a result of this knowledge, parents 
''i-L'^^^L^^® confidence and skills required to help their 
S^^^^:, .T.^^ impact of intervention on the children with 
disabilities is directly proportional to the nature of 
parent's participation. 

PACER'S Early childhood Family Training P-oject during igsB- 
89 presented nine workshops with 168 people attending and 
received more than 500 calls from families request inq 
information and assistance. 
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During the year, an eight-page newsletter was designed and 
developed for families of young children with disabilities. 
Three issues were mailed witli the first issue sent to 200 
people and the third issue to more than 2,000. 

PACER'S early childhood workshops address the informational 
needs of parents of infants, toddlers and preschoolers with 
disabilities to help them successfully negotiate the systems 
and insure that the needs of their child and family are met. 

PROJECT FOR PARENTS OF CHILDREN WITH EMOTIONAL/BEHAVIORAL 
DISORDERS 

In October 1988, PACER began a unique project for parents 
whose children have emotional or behavioral disorders (EBD) . 
PACER received a one-year grant from the Portland, Oregon 
Research and Training Center to improve services to children 
with serious emotional disorders. The focus of the project 
is on fostering the development of a statewide network of 
parents capable of impacting systems which serve children 
with EBD. 

PACER has implemented goals and objectives relating to the 
development of a statewide Minnesota network of parents. 
During October 1, 1988 through May 31, 1989, the EBD project 
developed an Advisory Board of parents who are interested in 
forming a statewide network of parents, received more than 
700 calls requesting workshops and individual assistance, 
attended and participated in a total ot 39 workshops and 
meetings related to children's mental health issues 
involving over 1,000 individuals and developed a resource 
list of books, readings and videotapes for parents and other 
interested individuals. 

The EBD Project is a necessary and timely resource for 
parents in an area of increasing awareness of emotional 
disorders in children and its affect on parents and 
families . 

TRANSITION PARENT WORKSHOPS 

PACER, in 1988-89, presented five transition workshops which 
were attended by 2 56 people. These workshops were developed 
to meet the information needs of high school students with 
disabilities and their parents to help the students make a 
smooth transition from school to the world of work and 
community. 

The evaluations completed by the participants indicate that 
the transition workshops are responding to the questions ana 
concerns parents have about planning for the future of their 
high scl lol-age student who has disabilities. However, 
there is a general sense on the part of many participants of 
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being overwhelmed by the complexities of adult service 
systems . 

SURROGATE PARENT PROJECT 

In 1988-89, through a contract with the Minnesota State 
Department ol Education, PACER continued to provide training 
and information on the state's surrogate parent rules. 

The project focus this year was on reaching more foster 
parents with information about parent training. Two 
workshops were held for 20 potential surrogate parents, in 
Minneapolis and in Duluth, Minnesota. Both were designed 
for foster parents who were interested in serving as 
surrogate parents for children in their care. PACER 
received more than 40 calls on surrogate issues from parents 
and professionals. In addition, PACER sold or rented its 
surrogate parent training videotape to 6 school districts or 
organizations throughout the u.d. 

MINNESOTA SUPPORTED EMPLOYMENT PAI^V^nt PROJECT 

PACER Center received a subcontract for the third year from 
the Minnesota Supported Employment Project to develop and 
conduct workshops on supported employment and related issues 
for parents and families of persons with disabilities. 

During the current year 1988-1989, MN/SEP contracted with 
PACER to conduct a 6-session series in the Twin Cities 
metropolitan area on systems change advocacy for supported 
employment, and a 3 -hour and a 6 -hour workshop for parents 
in greater Minnesota on supported employment. in addition, 
PACER was to speak about supported employment from a 
consumer/ family perspective at various meetings and 
conferences, and provide phone information and assistance on 
supported employment to consumers, families and 
professionals. PACER presented to 11 groups reach ^'ng 34 5 
people during 1988-89, and provided information and 
assistance to 479 individuals. 

2X21 PROGRAMS INVOLVING PARENTS - A C0MT>XlTVXir7.v,D BULT.ETTN 

BOARD 

PACER co-administevs a compuvfcrized Bulletin Brard on 
SpecialNet called Programs Involving Parents (PIP). The PIP 
Bulletin Board features parent programs and projects, 
parenting inforraation, resource.'s for parents, news on parent 
meetings and about parent concerns, and parent-to-parent 
communication. SpecialNet is an electronic network about 
special education issues. 
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D IRECTORY OF SERVICES ON EARLY CHILDHOOD. TRANSITION. AND 
PR OGRAMS FOR STUDENTS WITH EMOTIONAL DISORDERS 

PACER has developed a 300 page directory of early childhood 
services in Minnesota. It will be posted on SpecialNet and 
made available in printed copies. 

The transition directory was updated this year and contains 
200 pages listing the types of services and programs 
available to people with disabilities who will be making the 
transition from school to community or work. The directory 
is organized into 12 regions covering the state of 
Minnesota, and may be purchased by specific region or as a 
unit from PACER Center, Inc. The transition directory is 
also available on SpecialNet, and may be reproduced by 
anyone who has access to the system. 

PACER has updated its directory services for children with 
iimotional disorders. The directory contains a wide variety 
of services available to people with emotional disorders. 
The list gives a brief but complete summation of 
characteristics for each service; for instance: how the 
program is funded, the type of service provided, service 
philosophy, etc. The directory is posted on SpecialNet and 
may be copied from that program. Hard copies are also 
available. 



II. PROGRAMS FOR STUDENTS - 1988-89 



COUNT ME IN DISABILITY AWARENESS PROG RAM 

The COUNT ME IN project trains volunteers to provide 
educational programs about people with disabilities to 
preschool, elementary and secondary age students. The 
program seeks to foster positive attitudes about people with 
disabilities and to dispel myths and fears children and 
adults have regarding disabilities. 

Since its inception in 1979, the COUNT ME IN program, using 
child-size puppets and special scripts to present its 
message, has involved more than 120,000 inaividuals with 
handicap awareness. This year COUNT ME IN reached more than 
13,500 people in 171 shows. 

This year COUNT ME IN volunteer trainings involved 77 
participants. Through these efforts, more children and 
adults were reached with correct information about the needs 
and abilities of people with disabilities. 
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LET'S PREVENT ABUSE PROGRAM: 

PACER»s LET'S PREVENT ABUSE project was develooed in 
because of the increasing awareness that children with 
disabilities are at a higher risk for child abuse. PACER 
received requests from concerned parents and others to 
research and develop a puppet presentation that cou^d teach 
children about the prevention of child abuse. 

Th« puppet presentation addresses self-prohection 
strategies, feelings associated with abuse, the importance 
of telling someone, and the fact that a child is never at 
fault. The scripts, for children with or without 
disabilities, incorporate children's language with an 
opportunity for students to interact with the puppecs and 
puppeteers. The message is given in a sensitive and 
nonthreatening manner. 

The show presented information on preventing child abuse to 
13,229 elementary school age students and 542 teachers in e"" 

^?°?}f.^" '^^^ Cities area. This was a record number 
of children viewing the project. 

Sixty-one people attended PACER »s training program for 
volunteers and the project responded to 550 requests for 
information about the impact of the puppet program on child 
abuse prevention. 

COMPUTER RESOURCE CENTE Rj^ 

PACER'S computer Resource Center opened in September 1987. 
The goal of the Center is to open doors for children and 
young adults with disabilities through their use of 
computers and computer technology. The Center provides 
information, individual assistance and "hands-on»» experience 
appropriate for the individual's special needs to parents 
professionals and children and adults with disabilities, 'as 
a result, they can maximize their potential to become as 
independent as possible. 

During the Computer Resource Center's second year, 15 
presentations reached more than 300 individuals and nine 
workshops attracted 183 people. More than l,ioo people 
contacted the Computer Resource Center for information and 
assistance. 

The comments received from parents and professionals assures 
PACER that the Center is a valued resource in the state. 
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III. TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE PROJECTS - 1988-89 

PACER now has four technical assistance projects serving a 
variety of programs in the Midwest and around the nation. 
These projects are based on the premise that by 
strengthening parent training programs, the involvement of 
families in service delivery will increase. 

TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE TO PARENT PROGRAMS (TAPP) 

PACER serves as one of four regional centers for the 
Technical Assistance to Parent Programs (TAPP) Project. 
TAPP was first funded by the Office of special Education 
Programs (OSEP) in 1984 to provide technical assistance to 
parent training projects currently funded by OSEP and to 
promote parent training in states and areas where there is 
not a funded project. As the Midwest Regional Center, PACER 
serves 18 parent groups in 14 Midwestern states and provides 
individualized technical assistance through on-site and 
phone consultation, resource materials, networking and 
training workshops. The TAPP Project at PACER responded to 
approximately 500 phone and mail requests during 1988-89. 
Each year the PACER Regional Center hosts a midwest regional 
conference. In May 1989, the two day conference was held in 
Detroit, Michigan and attended by 70 people from parent 
tr?»ining projects in the Midwest. PACER 's staff also serve 
on the TAPP Select Committee, a group of people concerned 
with including more culturally diverse families in parent 
training . 

SUPPORTED EMPLOYMENT PARENT TRAINING TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 
(SEPT/TA) 

The Supported Employment Parent Training Technical 
Assistance (SEPT/TA) Project began at PACER in October 1987. 
The SEPT/TA Project is funded by the Office of Special 
Education and Rehabilitation Services of the U.S. Department 
of Education through a subcontract of the Technical 
Assistance to Parent Programs (TAPP) Project. SEPT/TA 
offers services nationwide to parent training groups and 
state supported employment projects to develop their 
capacity to reach and train more parents about supported 
employment. Areas of technical assistance include: 
resource materials, referral to consultants or on-site 
consultation by SEPT/TA staff, training and workshop design 
and an annual national conference, in addition, SEPT/TA 
facilitates the national exchange of information about 
parent training on supported employment. 

The SEPT/TA Project responded to over 43 0 telephone and mail 
requests between September 1988 and May 1989. In addition, 
SEPT/TA staff planned and implemented a topical meeting in 
January 1989 for 26 representatives from 15 projects 
interested in developing training on supported employment 
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and a national conference in April 1989 for 45 people from 
29 projects. In addition, SEPT/TA presented at four 
statewide Supported Employment conferences in Florida, 
Montana, Pennsylvania and Puerto Rico, and at three national 
conferences, including TASH held in Washington, D.C., the 
Council of State Administrators of Vocational 
Rehabilitation, Arlington, VA and the National Symposium on 
Supported Employment, Virginia Beach, VA. Over 500 parents, 
professionals and consumers were in attendance at these 
seven meetings. A Reference Manual for Parent Training 
about Supported Employment was compiled and distributed and 
a newsletter, entitled the SEPT/TA MEMO was developed and 
distributed nationally. 

CHILDHOOD TECHNICAL ASc,Tg>r ^Mrr SYSTEMS 

f WEC*TAS 1 

PACER, as a part of the National Network of Parent Centers 
IS in Its second year of participation in the National Early 
Childhood Technical Assistance System (NEC*TAS) . The 
purpose of NEC*TAS is to assist states across the nation in 
developing a comprehensive system of service for families 
having young children with disabilities. PACER and the other 
parent regional offices, through involvement with NEC*TAS 
provide a link between parent training projects and state' 
efforts to plan early childhood services. This past year at 
PACER, 300 contacts concerning NEC*TAS were received and 
PACER staff presented at four conferences. 

PACER'S staff have served as the chair of the NEC*TAS 
Cultural Diversity Work Group, and in that role have takei 
responsibility for increasing the awareness of NEC*TAS staff 
and state personnel to the needs of culturally diverse 
families. The many activities in this area have included: 

* the completion of the first edition of A Biblioaranhv 
of selected Resources on Cultural n iversitvT Fn^ 

Payms and Frpfessionals working w^- i- ^ Youna chiiHT^^r ^ 
Who Have. Or Are at Risk f or. Pisahni-V?:^ 

* planning for a training at a NEC*TAS staff 
development meeting 

* presentations on cultural diversity at four national 
meetings. 

* providing technical assistance to states 

PACER'S other NEC*TAS activities durijig 1989-90 have 
included: 

* presentations at two national conferences on family 
concerns related to early intervention for 42 people. 
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* participation in three national focus groups 

* individual technical assistance to states on issues 
related to P.L. 99-457 through multi-state meetings, 
on-site visits, and written iraterials and phone 
consultations 

* networking with other technical assistance 
organizations through presentations, collaboration, 
and information dissemination 

* contributing resource materi'ils to the NEC*TAS 
clearinghouse 

* contributing items to the SpecialNet Early childhood 
Bulletin Board 



COLIABORATION AMONG PARENTS AND HEALTH PROFESSIONALS PROJECT 

The purpose of the CAPP Project is to increase and encourage 
parent involvement in the health care of their children with 
disabilities and chronic illnesses and to enable parents to 
integrate more fully the health, education, and psychosocial 
needs of children and families. The CAPP Project has 
developed a program of training and information services for 
families and promotes partnerships with health professionals 
similar to those developed by coalitions of parents which 
enable them to more fully participate in the education 
process of their children. 

The CAPP Pr ject is funded by the U.S. Department of Health 
and Human Services, Division of Maternal and Child Health. 

CAPP is implemented in conjunction with the Technical 
Assistance for Parent Programs (TAPP) Project which assists 
special education Parent Training and Information programs 
and which is coordinated by the Federation for Children with 
Special Needs. In September 1988, the CAPP Project 
designated four regional offices. PACER Center is the 
Midwest Regional Office. 

The CAPP Project has three goals: 

* The preparation of parents to assume an integral role 
in the health care of their children with 
disabilities and chronic illness. 

* The promotion of communication and collaboration 
among parents and health car providers. 

* The development of a national system to ensure 
parents access to information and peer support. 
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The activities of this project include the development of 
written materials, training packages, workshops and 
presentations . 

The CAPP Project workshops for families of children with 
special health needs are 2 1/2 hours long and are open to 
the public free of charge. Two workshops were held with 52 
persons attending. Ninety-two percent of the people 
responding to the evaluation rated the workshop excellent to 
good. 

PACER'S CAPP Project has also organized a parent advisory 
committee of 15 members to advise the project on various 
health issues and activities. CAPP provides technical 
assistance to 17 Parent Training and Information Centers 
(PTI) in the Midwest Region. This past year, it provided 
individual assistance to 12 PTI's in the Midwest Region and 
received over 300 requests for information and assistance. 
Materials from CAPP, as well as individualized information 
was provided to 45 families. 
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LEVEL I - PUBLIC INFORMATION 



PACER Center's public information efforts include informing 
the general public about the educational rights of children 
with disabilities, informing parents of children and young 
adults with disabilities about PACER 's workshops and other 
services, and informing educators and other interested 
groups and individuals about PACER 's programs. 

LOCAL AND STATEWIDE PUBLICITY 

PACER'S primary media mailing list is composed of all daily, 
weekly, and community newspapers; all radio and television 
stations in Minnesota; and the newsletters of the state's 
many organizations for children, youth and adults with 
disabilities. 

Every PACER workshop is publicized by news releases sent to 
area newspapers, radio/TV stations and newsletters; in 
addition, special educators and other community persons with 
an interest in children in special education are notified 
about the workshops so they can further relay the 
information to the parents and other professionals. 

PACER also publizes new developments at PACER or in the 
disability area, trainings/workshops, new publications, 
other informatin related to parent training, and special 
events, in the past year, these included stories about: 

* PACER'S project on emotional and behavior disorders 

* PACER'S new Computer Resource Center opportunities 

* PACER'S Board of Directors 

*Publications: 

Opportunity Knocking: The Story of Supported 
Employment 

A Teacher's Manual on Students in Transition Using 
Planning 

An updated Resource Manual on Child Abuse 
Brothers and Sisters Talk with PACER 

♦Special workshops on topics relating to: 
Integration 
Siblings 
Sexuality 
Surrogate Barents 

Independent Living (with Ed Roberts) 

♦Special events: 

PACER'S 10th Anniversary 
PACER'S 7th Annual Benefit 



o 
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Thousands of people learned about PACER 's programs from a TV 
and a radio show. A panel of PACER staff was featured cn 
the hour-long "Twin cities Live" morning show on KSTP- 
Channel 5 TV. staff told about their work advocating for 
families of children with disabilities and answered 
questions from the TV audience. PACER Co-director, Paula F. 
Goldberg, participated in another call-in program over 
Minnesota Public Radio — KSJN's "Midday" discussion with 
educator Joe Nathan about integration of children who are 
deaf. 

NATIONAL PUBLICITY 

PACER also has a mailing list of publications that deal with 
special education concerns and are distributed on a national 
level or outside the state of Minnesota. News that may 
interest parents or educators nationwide is sent to these 
organizations. News stories related to PACER this year have 
included information about various PACER publications, about 
supported employment, siblings, and resource manuals for the 
LET'S PREVENT ABUSE and Students in Transition projects. 

In addition, PACER administers a SpecialNet bulletin board 
called PIP (Programs Involving Parents) . in the past 12 
months, 91 articles have been posted describing parent 
training projects, publications and replicating (with 
permission) articles developed by other groups. 

PACER also receives requests to reprint articles from its 
newsletters or excerpts from its other publications. PACER 
received 37 requests from 12 other newsletters and 25 groups 
for reprinting articles, copies of other PACER materials 
(3,600), and extra copies of newsletters (1560). 

SUMMARY OF PUBLICITY 

Those publicity efforts whose results can be measured 
generated a total of: 

396 articles* in the Minnesota print media (commercial 
or public newspapers) and disability organization 
newsletters within Minnesota 

52 articles in national or regional disability 
organization newsletters. 

♦This figure includes stories done about PACER »s puppet 
programs by reporters from local newspapers. 

PACER public service announcements and news releases have 
also aired on many metropolitan and statewide radio and TV 
stations. 
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NON-MEDIA PUBLIC INFORMATION PROGRAMS 

PACER also seeks to reach the public directly with 
information about its services. Flyers and newsletters were 
displayed at several conferences for various audiences in 
the metropolitan area and in rural cities and towns. 

In Minnesota and nationally, PACER staff members from its 
various programs made 115 presentations to groups requesting 
information about its programs and the parental role in 
special education. More than 5,800 p^jrsons attended the 
presentations; they included medical and educational 
professionals; business leaders; university students; and 
state agency personnel. 

The growth of PACER' s newsletters to reach both specific and 
general populations continued this year with the 
introduction of three new newsletters and expanding mailing 
lists for the other newsletters. By May 1989, PACER 's 
newsletter circulation was as follows: 



The PACESETTER 28,396 

The PACER ADVOCATE 348 

The COMPUTER MONITOR 1,842 

EARLY CHILDHOOD CONNECTION 2,014 

SEPT/TA MEMO 250 

TOTAL 32,850 



CONCLUSIONS 

Minnesotans in all regions of the state were potential 
recipients of information about PACER and special t ducation 
issues. Hence, the goals of reaching 5,000 persons through 
the media and 500-800 through staff presentations (as 
expressed in PACER »s federal grant application) were 
exceeded. 
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LEVEL II - WORKSHOPS FOR ALL PARENTS 
LEVEL 111 - WORKSHOPS FOR SPECIAL GROUPS 

PURPOSE 

PACER Center conducted a total of 12 Level II and 44 Level 
III workshops in 1988-89. Level ii workshops are for all 
parents of children with disabilities and Level III 
workshops are for special groups of parents (such as those 
whose children are preschool age or have a particular 
disability), or are on special topics. 

The content in both types of workshops focuses on parents' 
and children's rights in special education, with information 
on assessment, parent involvement in planning individual 
education plans (lEPs) , and parent-school communications. 
Participants at p/tCER workshops receive a packet of 
information, which contains material on special education 
laws. 

Two Level II workshops were sessions devoted to teaching 
parents how to communicate more effectively and comfortably 
with their children's schools. PACER presented its regular 
Level II workshops in all geographical areas of the state: 
rural, small city, and larger metropolitan area. 

SUMMARY OF LEVEL II AND III WORKSHOPS 

LEVEL II 

The 12 Level II workshops were attended by 371 persons 
including 258 (70%) who were parents of children with 
disabilities. (PACER's projected goal in its federal grant 
was to reach 300 to 400 persons at 8-12 workshops.) seven 
of these workshops were held outside the greater 
Minneapolis-St. Paul metropolitan area. The workshops were 
held throughout the state as indicated below: 

NO. OF WORKSHOPS 

Region 3 2 

Region 4 ^ 

Region 7 ^ 

Region 8 2 

Region lo ^ 

Region HE (St. Paul area) ^ 

Region IIW (Minneapolis area) 4 
Total 
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LEVEL III 

The 44 Level III workshops were attended by 1,685 persons. 
PACER Center's projected goals for 1988-89 in its federal 
grant were to reach 4 50 to 500 parents at 18 to 24 
workshops. Fifty-five percent of the Level III workshops 
given this year were held in the Twin cities metropolitan 
area. 

Parents expressed to PACER a desire to have more information 
on specific topics. As a result PACER: 

(1) Presented 8 preschool workshops in 1988-89, reflecting 
an ongoing need for early information for parents. 
Minnesota's mandated age for serving children in need of 
special education was reduced from age three to birth in 
September 1988. 

(2) Presented 3 special workshops with assistance from the 
Minnesota state Department of Education. The workshops were 
on: Least Restrictive Environment (LRE) , Self -Advocacy 
Issues, and Sexuality/Siblings. These workshops were 
attended by 233 persons. 

(3) Presented five information seminars on transition 
services for parents and students at five metro high 
schools. Information was distributed about various 
transition agencies and services in Minnesota. 

The groups to whom PACER gave Level m workshops included 
young and new parents, transition age students and their 
parents, parents organized around specific disabilities, and 
parents' groups organized in connection with a school or 
medical facility. 

EVALUATION BY PARTICIPANTS 



Participants at Level II and Level III workshops were asked 
to complete an evaluation questionnaire, and 540 
participants out of 2,056 did so. The following information 
is from these questionnaires. Comments recorded here and in 
following sections are representative of most of the 
comments from participants. 

When "responses" exceed surveys returned, participants have 
given more than one response per q\aestion. 
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THE QUESTIONS AMD RESPONSES 

1* Who attended the workshotas? (Responses = 540) 
Category 

Parent/relative of handicapped child 
Staff member of ether agency 
Special educator or administrator 
♦Other 

Regular educator or administrator 
Foster parent 
**Total 

♦e.g. surrogate parents, social workers, doctors, students, 
aides, nurses, friends, volunteers, advocates. 

**Some respondents were listed under more than one category. 

2- What is the age of vour ch ild with a disabil it-.v? 
(Responses = 351) 

Age 



Number 


Percentaq 


339 


63% 


62 


12% 


57 


11% 


37 


6% 


23 


4% 


-22. 


4% 


540 


100% 



Birth to 3 years 

4-5 

6-11 

12-14 

15-18 

19-22 

Older 

Total 



Number 


Percentage 


69 


20% 


42 


12% 


138 


39% 


47 


14% 


36 


10% 


8 


2% 


IX 


3% 


351 


100% 



W hat is your child's primar y handicap ping c ondition? 
(Responses = 3 39) 

Handicap Number Percentage 

Learning disabilities & ADD 96 

Mental Retardation 85 

Orthopedically impaired 43 

Other health impairments 32 

Hearing impaired 19 

Development ally delayed 17 5% 

Emotional Disturbance 14 4% 

Speech impaired n 3^ 

Multiple handicaps 9 

Epilepsy 7 2% 

Autism g 2% 

Total 339 100% 



28% 
25% 
13% 
9% 
6% 
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On the whole, how would y ou rate this workshop? 
(Responses = 404) 



Category 

Excellent 
Very Good 
Good 
Fair 
Poor 
Total 



Number 

191 
166 
47 
0 

Q 

404 



Percentacre 

47% 
41% 
12% 
0% 

__0% 



100% 

Have vou learned anything new? (Responses = 44 3) 

ory Number yercentage 



YES 
NO 

TOTAL 



427 



96% 
4% 



ytas wi....^ ^^^^^..^ f, ^^^^..^ ,^ 

you are not satisf ied with your child's education? 
(Responses = 270) 



443 100% 
this wor)cshop helped you understan d what to do if 



Category 

YES 
NO 

TOTAL 



Number 

264 

§. 

270 



Percentage 

98% 
2% 



100% 



7. How did you find out about this workshop? 
(Responses = 435) 

Category NuT^be^ 

PACER 180 

Flyer, school 80 

Flyer, other org 54 

♦Other 39 

Parent Group 3 6 

Friend 28 

Newspaper 15 

Radio/TV 3 

Total 43 5 



Percentage 

41% 
18% 
13% 

9% 

8% 

7% 

3% 
1% 



100% 



★Teachers, social workers, physicians, fellow workers, 
family member, etc. 
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^- V^QUld Yoyi UXe to receive t raining tn 

advQcate for children w |th disahUities? 
(Responses = 273) 



Category Number 

YES 104 
NO 



Percentage 
38% 



TOTAL ;>73 



1C0% 



List 
vou 



a^ew i^Tiport^nt things vou hay ^ l^^ med or part. 
XlKec^ )?est, (Responses = 728) 



Things atentioned learned or liked 

J-E. P. (explanation; parent participation) 
17% (122) other (school district responsibilities, 
terms, visuals, testing methods, related 
service issues, sexuality and siblinas point 
of view, funding, self concepts) 
15% (111) Parents children with disabilities, have 

legal rights 
9% (66) Assessment procedures 
7% (55) Communication and assertiveness 
7% (49) Sharing and support shown by speakers and by 
other parents ^ 
5% (38) Due process rights 
5% (34) Least Restrictive Environment (LKE) 
4% (29) Parents point of view is important 
3% (22) Transition Issues 
3% (21) Parent/professional relationships 
3% (19) Entire workshop was valuable 
3% (19) Legislation (federal and state) 

i^V packet and resource information 

1% (11/ PACER'S services 

11 ( 7) Importance of and access to records 



100% (728) Total 



P9 YPU have aov suggestions f o r imprnvir^ tv, ^ ^ 
workshop? (Responses = 171) 



Percentage 



23% 


(39) 


19% 


(33) 


18% 


(30) 



12% 
10% 



(21) 
(16) 



Suggestionc; 

More cime in general to cover topics 
Organization; timing (more time for 
questions, parts too long or too short, 
least one break) 
Other: explain terminology; give specific 
examples and suggestions regarding 
mainstreaming; explain lEP, explain all 
abbreviations 
More time for 
Very helpful, 



at 



questions 

very knowledgeable 



presenters 
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7% (12) Facilities; room arrangement (too cold, too 

hot, tables to write on, better visibility, 

better tasting coffee) 
4% (6) include educators or representatives from 

school for a more positive approach 
2% (4) Want to learn more about PACER, who we are 

and what we do 
2% (4) Structure small groups (parents with similar 

problems.) More examples, more parent 

participation . 

2% (4) Have handouts with local/outlying resources, 
agencies and programs listed 

1% (2) More time needed to discuss own ch'' a's 

problems 

100% 171 Total 



11. What topics would vou like for another wor kshop? 
(Responses 260) 

Percfe - - age Tooir : 



24% (62) Workshops for specific information about 
handicaps (learning disabilities and ADD 
were mentioned often) ; others mental 
retardation, hearing impairme s, 
emotional/behavioral, cerebra palsy, 
speech/language 

22% (56) other: inservices for educators, stress 
management, support groups, sexual 
awareness, abuse, homebound services, etc. 

13% (33) More of the same 
8% (22) Transition (what comes after high school, 

career planning college, vocational training 
and rehabilitation for the individuals with 
disabilities 

r»* (22) I.E.?.; assessment; (parent preparation) 
5% (14) Communication skills; assertiveness (with 

schools and with medical professionals) 
5% (13) Self-esteem, social skills, discipline 
4% (10) Least restrictive environment (LRE) 
3% (8) Preschool services 
3% (7) Advocacy training 

2% ( 5) Policies and stjrvices in particular school 
2% (5) Legislation updates and reviews 
1% f 3) Resoiurces available, how to reach 



100% 260 Total 
PARTICIPANT COMMENTS: 

"The workshop was very resourceful and gave me much 
information about my rights as a parent." 

"The presenters were informed and confident in attitudes and 
actions. " 
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"Your motivation was invaluable, keep up the good work." 

"Before I came to this meeting, I just went with the flow of 
things now I know what action to take." 

"Your printed materials are an excellent reference " 

CONCIAJSION - LEVEL II AND I.EV|:; l III WnRKfiHOP.c; 

Level II and III workshops were attended by 2,056 persons in 
1988-89. 

A workshop on Least Restrictive Environment included the 
sharing of innovative approaches to LRE by principals, a 
special workshop on sibling issues was heavily attended and 
well received. 

Participants continued to find the workshops on laws, 
rights, and responsibilities relevant and informative, and 
to find the presenters supportive and positive in their 
approach to parents and professionals. 

WORKSHOP LOCATTOWS AND ATTRNnA^ f^R 

The tables on this and the next page show the locations, 
dates, and numbers of participants at all Level II and ill 
workshops. Following the tables is a map of Level II 
workshops, showing the towns in which they were held and the 
area from which participants were drawn to each workshop. 

LEVEL II wopy s^opg 



WORKSHOPS DATE 



1. 


Fergus Falls 


9-22-88 


2. 


Lakef ield 


9-29-88 


*3. 


Rochester 


10-17-88 


4. 


Eden Prairie 


11-22-88 


5. 


Bloomington 


2-7-89 


6. 


St. Paul 


3-9-89 


7. 


Fir.layson 


2-24-89 


8 


Champlin 


3-20-89 


9. 


Marshall 


4-24-89 


XO, 


Bloomington 


4-27-89 


*11. 


Duluth 


5-8-89 


12. 


Hibbing 


5-9-89 



Total 

♦Communication Workshops 



PARENTS PROFESSIONAL TOTAL 



32 


22 


54 


27 


8 


35 


20 


7 


27 


30 


4 


34 


31 


25 


56 


26 


8 


34 


12 




12 


12 


6 


18 


29 


19 


48 


21 


10 


31 


7 


3 


10 


_Ii 




12 


258 


113 


371 



27 



24 



LEVEL III WORKSHOPS 



WORKSHOPS DATE PAR PROF STUD TOTAL 



1 . 


ACCH Cleveland, OH 6-12-88 


7 




0 


Anoka Preschool 


6-16-88 


24 




•J • 


Fairb. Acad. (Deaf) 


6-17-88 


70 


15 


A 


Utah ICC Parents 


6-22-88 


10 


4 


•J m 


Spina Bifida Trans 6-23-88 


30 


10 


W • 


wati'i Network of 










Parent Centers 


6-23-88 


25 




n 
/ • 


Spina B. Conf 


6-23-88 


78 




A 
o 


Spina B. Conf 


6-23-88 


40 




Q 


Spina B. Conf 


6-23-88 


21 


4 


XU • 


MACLD Trng 


7-13-88 


14 


1 




MN ARC Conf. 


8-20-88 


50 


25 




Anoka Presch 


9-12-88 


15 




1 1 

XO * 


Parents for Heart 


9-13-88 


9 


1 


xt • 


Alabama, Trans 


9-16-88 


55 


35 


x^ « 


DD Council, NE 9- 


19/20-88 


20 


25 


X Q • 


Blaine H.S. Trans 


9-19/20-88 


100 




*17 


Ed Roberts 


9-24-88 


20 


5 


18 . 


TAPP Annapolis 


9-28-88 


100 


100 


19 

X ^ • 


TAPP NL 


9-19-88 


40 




20. 


Northfield Trans 


10-12-88 


30 


4 


*21. 


Siblings/Sexuality, 






St. Paul 


10-24-88 


82 


15 


22 . 


Mpls. Parents MR 


11-3-88 


6 


4 


23 . 


TAPP, MO 


11-4-88 


10 


1 


24 . 


Como Preschool 


11-7-88 


9 




25. 


Como Preschool 


12-6-88 


IX 




*26 . 


AMI/MHA, Mpls. 


1-25-89 


38 


2 


27 . 


Fndn for Hearing 


1-28-89 


36 


5 


28 . 


RRC Conf NM 


2-16-89 


"3 r\ 
JU 


20 


29 . 


Stillwater HS Trans 2-16-89 


12 


2 


30 . 


TAPP D.C. 2- 


27/28-89 


40 


10 


31 . 


TAPP D.C. 


2-28-89 


10 




32 . 


SW State Univ 


3-6-89 


10 




33. 


SW State Univ 


3-6-89 


5 




34 . 


Cooper HS Trans 


3-6-89 


12 


1 


35. 


DD State Conf, LA 


3-10-89 


22 


20 


36. 


St. Paul Preschl 


3-28-89 


5 


2 


37. 


Spr Lake Pk Trans 


3-29-89 


45 


15 


*38. 


LRE - Mpls. 


4-8-89 


64 


47 


39. 


Parents of H.I. 


4-1-89 


5 


1 


40. 


R Lindh Presch 


4-11-89 


5 


2 


42. 


Wayzata HS Trans 


4-11-89 


20 


6 


43. 


Duluth Presch 


5-9-89 


5 


4 


44. 


R. Lindh Presch 


5-23-89 


_7 




TOTAL 




1. 


247 


387 



7 
24 
85 
14 
40 

25 
78 
40 
25 
15 
75 
15 
10 
90 
45 

15 115 
25 
200 
40 
34 

97 
10 
11 
9 
11 
40 
41 
50 

2 16 
50 
10 
10 
5 

8 21 

42 
7 

IB 78 
111 
6 
7 

8 34 
9 

, 8 

51 1,685 
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ATTENDANCE AREAS FOR PACER'S LEVEL il 
WORKSHOPS IN 1988-89: Minnesota's special education 
regions are Indicated by the large numbers on the map. Areas 
of attendance at each of the Level II workshops are outlined on 
the map. with the site of the workshop indicated. 




Hibbing 



Duluth 



Fergus Falls 



Finlayson 



MLTRO AREA: 
Champlin 
St. Paul 
Bloomington 
Eden Prairie 



- Marshall 
Rochester 

- Lakefleld 
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♦Funds provided by the Minnesota State Department of 
Education assisted PACER in presenting these workshops. 

Two transition workshops for parents were provided under 
PACER'S federal parent training project. They are described 
in the section under Transition Parent Training. 



FOLLOW-UP SURVEY OF PARENTS WHO RECEIVED 

P ACER SERVICES DURING THE YEAR - WORKSHOP PARTICIPANTS 

PURPOSE 

In June of 1989, telephone calls were made to 25 parents who 
had attended Level II workshops during 1988-89. 

The purpose of these follow-up surveys were (1) to determine 
how, after a period of time, the participants evaluated the 
services they received, and (2) to determine whether parents 
were able to put to use the information they had received. 

FOLLOW UP SURVEY OF PARENTS WHO ATTENDED LEVEL II WORKSHOPS 

The 25 parents were chosen randomly from registration lists 
of persons who attended 4 of PACER 's Level II workshops. 
They were located: 



Workshop Region 

Eden Prairie IIW 

Bloomington llw 

Marshall 8 

Hibbing 3 



Number Interviewed 

6 
6 
7 
6 



Workshop Date 

11-22-88 
2-7-89 
4-24-89 
5-9-89 



Thirteen parents (52% of those interviewed) lived in school 
districts outside the seven-county Twin Cities metropolitan 
area. This breakdown corresponds to the distribution of the 
general population of Minnesota. 

The ages and primary disabilities of the children of the 
survey respondents correspond generally with the ages and 
disabilities of the children of other parents with whom 
PACER has had contact, even though the survey participants 
were chosen randomly. 
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EVALUATION RESULTS 

Following is a summary of responses to the telephone surveys 
of parents who attended workshops. 

1. Was any of the information presented at the workshop 
useful for vou? 

Yes 25 100% 

No _g Ql 

TOTAL 25 100% 

The specific topics of useful information mentioned most 
frecjuently were: Legal rights, how to write an lEP, and the 
assessment process. 

2. Are vou more con fident in dealing with schools because 
of informatio n or support vo u have received from PACER? 



Yes 24 96% 

No 0 0% . 

Other 4i 

TOTAL 25 100% 



The one response in "Other" categoiry was from a parent whose 
child is not in school yet. 

Comments 

"The lEP information helped me to better prepare for my sons 
conference. " 

"The explanation of the laws gave me the courage and 
determination I did not have before," 

3. Do vou fe el vou have been more in volved in vour child's 
educational p rogram since vo u attended the workshop? 



Yes 12 48% 

No 11 44% 

* Other _2 8% 

TOTAL 25 100% 



♦Parents whose children are out of, or not yet in the 
educational system. 

comments; 

"The workshop gave me the knowledge and confidence to pursue 
the program my daughter needed . " 

(From persons answering "NO" or "OTHER") 
"Have always been extremely involved." 
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"Not more involved, but now more aware and I received 
direction. " 

4. Has vour child received better services because vou have 
put workshop information to use? 



Yes 20 80% 

No ("already had good services") 4 16% 

Not Applicable _J. 41 

TOTAL 25 100% 



Comments : 

"Now I understand the process and can work with 
professionals more effectively." 

"My son now receives classroom instruction in EBD which 
school did not provide before." 

5. Child's single mo st important disability 



Mental Retardation 5 20% 

Learning Disabilities 5 20% 

Orthopedic Handicaps 4 16% 

Speech or Language Impairment 3 12% 

Emotional Behavior Disorders 3 12% 

Epilepsy 2 8% 

Hearing Impairment 1 4% 

Multiple Handicaps 1 4% 

other _i 4i 

Total 25 100% 



CONCLUSION 

pacer's Level II workshops provided parents with useful 
information, according to 100 percent of those surveyed in a 
follow-up study. Ninety-six percent also stated they felt 
more confident in dealing with schools because of 
information or support from PACER. Forty-eight percent 
believe they have become more involved with their children's 
educational programs since attending the workshop, and 
eighty percent feel that their child is receiving better 
services as a result of the workshop information. 



LEVEL IV - WORKSHOPS FOR MINORITY AND 
UNDERREPRESENTED PARENTS 



PURPOSE 

Level IV workshops and community activities are designed to 
meet the needs of minority and other special groups of 
parents (e.g. urban poor). Level IV workshops are not 
offered as a replacement for minority involvement in Level 
II and Level III workshops but as a means to extend to a 
larger number of parents information about special education 
rights and responsibilities. Community inclusion efforts 
focus on informing professionals and parents within specific 
areas about special education and seeking from them ways in 
which to reach more parents. 

SUMMARY 

During 1988-89, pacer held seven workshops for 
underrepresented or minority parents. A workshop on special 
education laws was presented as part of a day-long 
conference devoted to the empowerment of Black parents in 
Minneapolis. Two workshops were held for the American 
Indian community. One presentation on Fond Du Lac 
Reservation was for Indian parents and professionals at 
their annual statewide Johnson-O'Malley workshop; the other 
was a presentation to the Indian Mental Health Board 
focusing on emotional disorders in children. 



LEVEL IV WORKSHOPS 



LOCATION 


DATE 


PAR 


PROF 


TOTAL 


1. Cedar Riv. Parents 


11-16-88 


8 




8 


2. Children's Home Soc. 


11-28-88 


9 


1 


10 


3. Teen Parents, Mpls. 


12-5-88 


7 


1 


8 


4. Indian Mental Hlth Bd 


1-13-89 


5 


15 


20 


5. MN Indian Ed. Conf 


4-13-89 


5 


22 


27 


6, Black Parents Conf 


4-22-89 


15 


20 


35 


7. Asian Parents Preschl 


5-5-89 


16 


10 


26 


TOTAL 




65 


69 


134 



PACER staff attended 64 conferences with parents at schools 
or at PACER during 1988-89; of those parents 30 (47%) were 



minorities or considered low income. A traditionally 
underrepresented group, parents of children with emotional 
disorders, were served in increasing numbers this year. 
Thirty-eight of the 56 school conferences, (68%) were with 
parents of children with emotional disorders. 

Calls requesting individual telephone assistance about 
special education issues from parents who specifically 
identified themselves as minorities, were estimated to be in 
excess of 500, a significant increase over last year's 
tabulation of 400. These figures do not reflect calls that 
may have beei. taken from minority parents who did not 
identify themselves as such. 

CONCLUSION: 

I^evel IV workshops are an important part of PACER *s Parents 
Training Parents program. They represent a concerted effort 
by staff to meet the needs of parents who might not 
otherwise attend workshops or seek information about special 
education. PACER recognizes that the number of minority and 
low income parents who request assistance are small, but the 
numbers reflect a 25% increase in identified minority 
callers over last year, and a nearly doubled attendance rate 
at lainority workshops. The inclusion of culturally and 
racially diverse people in parent training is a necessary 
and important focus. PACER sees a need to continue working 
with special populations to encourage increased 
participation by parents planning their children's special 
education programs. 
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LEVEL V - TRAINING OF TRAINERS WORKSHOPS 

PURPOSE 

Level V TRAINING OF TRAINERS workshops are designed to train 
persons to assist in presenting PACER* s Levels II, lii, and 
IV workshops, and to provide effective individual assistance 
to other parents. 



In 1988-89, PACER conducted six Level V workshops which were 
attended by 103 persons, exceeding the goal of 40-50 people. 
Eighty-six of the workshop participants were parents and 17 
were professionals. PACER surveyed the 8 participants who 
attended the Minneapolis workshop. 

EVALUATION BY PARTICIPANTS 

Who attended the workshops? (Responses ^ 12 - May 
include multiple responses) 



Category 

Parent of child with disability 
Organization or agency staff 
Others* 
Total 



Nuinber 

9 
6 



17 



Percentage 

53% 
35% 
12% 



100% 



♦Others include students, school aides, therapists 

2. On the whole, how would v ou rate this workshop ? 
(Responses = 8) 



Category 

Excellent 
Very Good 
Good 
Fair 
Poor 

No response 
Total 



Number 

3 
5 
0 
0 
0 
_0 
6 



Percentage 

37% 
63% 

0% 

0% 

0% 



100% 



3. How wou ld vou rate the session? (Responses 
Pespons^ Number Percentage 



= 8) 



Excellent 
Very Good 
Good 
Fair 
Poor 

No response 
Total 



4 
4 
0 
0 
0 

JQ 
8 



50% 
50% 
0% 
0% 
0% 

100% 
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4 . Has this training session made vou feel w ore self- 
confident in your ability to advocate for the n eeds of 
children with disabilities? (Responses = 8) 

Respons e Number percentage 

Yes 8 100% 

No 0 0% 

Somewhat 0 0% 

No Answer _0 — Ql 

Total 8 100% 

5. Do you feel that the workshop packet will be useful to 
you? (Responses = 8) 

Response Number Percentage 

Very useful 8 100% 

Moderately useful 0 0% 

Not useful 0 0% 

No response _0 0% 

Total 8 100% 



LEVEL V TRAINING OF TRAINERS WORKSHOPS 



WORKSHOPS 

1. Rochester 

2. Mpls. 

3. Leadership Trng 

4. Leadership Trng 

5. Marshall 

6. TAPP Midwest 
Total 



DATE 

10- 18-88 

11- 10-88 

3- 18-89 
4-1-89 

4- 25-89 

5- 16-89 



PARENTS PROF 



3 
9 
16 
17 
1 
40 
86 



4 
3 



6 

_4 

17 



TOTAL 

7 
12 
16 
17 

7 
44 



103 



FOLLOW-UP SURVEY OF PARENTS WHO ATTENDED 

LEVEL V. TRAINING OF TRAINERS. WORKSHOPS DURING 1988-39 
PURPOSE 

To determine the impact of Level V workshop training upon 
the activities of pai ticipants, PACER distributed a survey 
to 30 people who attended Rochester and Minneapolis sessions 
in 1988-89. Fifteen surveys were returned. 

When "responses" exceed surveys returned, participants have 
given more than one response per question. 
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^^^^^^ ^^^^^ ^ WO RKSHOP PARTICIPANTS AND 
THEIR ACTIVITIES 

1. When <^Ad YOU taKe PACER training- (Responses = 15) 
Tim ot Ty^ininc, Date Number Percentage 

Fall 1988 Rochester, MN 10-18-88 7 47% 

Winter 1989 Mpls. , MN 11-10-88 _8 53% 

Total 15 

2 • Are vpu a parent- _ advoc acy staff person, or educator? 
(Responses = 23. Some respondents defined themselves 
m more than one category) 

S^^fS^^^ liuffifeer Percentage 

parent 10 44:1 

advocacy group rep 7 - 31% 

educator 4 
other 

Total 23 100% 

3- Please cheOc all the activit ies that von h ^y^ 

participated in sinc e vou attended the PACER i^vpI v 
voyK&Iiop. (Responses » 134 - More th^n one answer was 
marked by the respondents.) 

yjuitiber Percentage Activity 

spoke informally to educator (s) about 
special education concerns 
provided advice or support to a parent 
of a child with a disability, (e.g. in 
person, over phone, etc.) 
10 8% communicated informally with 

policymakers (school board members 
and legislators) about special 
education 

counseled a parent prior to a school 
conference 

attended a conference/meeting regarding 
special education as a representative 
of parent/consumer group at the local, 
regional, state, or national level 
8 6% did volunteer work (or joined staff) 

for disability/advisory group 
8 6% helped plan meeting, workshop, 

in-service or conference regardirg 
special education and/or children 
with disabilities 
wrote letter (s) or newsletter 
article (s) about special education 
issues 

37 



10 8% 
9 7% 



6% 
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7 5% wrote to elected officials or other 

policymakers about proposed special 
education laws or rules 

7 5% spoke to a school, church, civic, 

university, parent or consumer group 

6 4% spoke informally to doctors, dentists, 

lawyers, and other professionals about 
special education concerns 

5 4% joined a special education advisory 

group or committee 

5 4% helped an inactive parent group become 

more active or helped strengthen an 
existing parent/consumer group or 
coalition 

5 4% accompanied a parent to a school 

conference 

4 3% helped PACER at a workshop 

4 3% joined a disability/advocacy group 

2 1% wrote a letter to the editor about 

special education concerns 
2 1% helped organize a parent/consumer group 

or special education advisory gronp 
2 1% accompanied a parent to a conciliation 

conference 

2 1% was a speaker/panel member at 

conference or workshop related to 
special education 

2 1% spoke at a school board meeting on 

behalf of a special education concern 

1 1% provided testimony regarding special 

education issues at federal, state, or 
local hearings, conferences, or 
meetings 

1 1% other activities — please describe 



134 100% TOTAL 

Did vou find the PACER packets of information passed onl-, 
at the workshop helpful a nd useful? (Responses = 15) 

Category Number Percentage 

YES 14 93% 

NO 0 0% 

NO RESPONSE _1 7^ 

TOTAL 15 100% 

Did vou receive information that was useful to vou at 
the PACER session? (Responses = 15) 

Category Number Percentage 

YES 14 93% 

NO 0 0% 

NO RESPONSE _1 71 

TOTAL 15 100% 
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6. Do Y0^ feel that vou develo p ed mor^. training and 
a<^vocQgY skills a? a result of attending the worknhon? 
(Responses = 15) 

Q^t^qqxy Number Percentage 

YES 12 80% 

NO 2 13% 

NO RESPONSE _i 

TOTAL 15 100% 

7. PQ yog feel more r:;lf confident i n vour interactions 
yf^%h g^hoolg af ter attending the pacer workshnn? 
(Responses = 15) 

Category ^^mfeer Percentage 

YES 12 80% 

NO (didn't need) 2 13% 

NO RESPONSE _l 7% 

TOTAL 15 100% 

8. OTHER COMMENTS 

"PACER workshops are excellent. You give concrete 
practical and helpful suggestions that work." 

"Keep up the excellent work." 

CONCLUSION 

Persons attending Level V workshops in 1988-89 came from 
many areas of Minnesota, a positive devalopment . Ninety 
three percent of the respondents to the follow-up survey 
stated that the information received at the workshops had 
been useful to them; 80% of the respondents stated they had 
developed more training and advocacy skills by attending thi 
worKshops; and 80% said they felt more self-confident in 
interactions with schools after workshop attendance 
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LEVEL VI - INDIVIDUAL ASSISTANCE 

PURPOSE 

During the 12 month period beginning June 1, 1988, and 
ending May 31, 1989, PACER received 11,733 telephone and 
mail communications from parents of children with 
disabilities, professionals, and others. (*This number can 
include multiple contacts from the same individuals.) These 
communications included requests for general information, 
referral, inquiries about workshops or other presentations, 
and requests for individual advocacy assistance. This total 
also represents COUNT ME IN and LET'S PREVENT ABUSE 
contacts. 



SUMMARY 


OF TELEPHONE AND MAIL COMMUl 


LIGATIONS 


each month 


1. Number of communication 


intakes 


received 


Month 


p^^r^nts 


Advocate 


Prof. 


Oth^i: 


Consumer 


Tpt^^ 






Orqan . 










6-88 




26 


32 0 


35 


6 


778 


7-88 


266 


41 


215 


39 


12 


573 


8-88 


257 


30 


249 


75 


4 


615 


9-88 


487 


26 


346 


48 


14 


921 


10-88 


419 


49 


539 


93 


9 


1,109 


11-88 


492 


30 


489 


67 


14 


1,092 


12-88 


383 


24 


492 


86 


13 


998 


1-89 


4 67 


43 


502 


105 


17 


1, 134 


2-89 


419 


21 


482 


88 


10 


1,020 


3-89 


653 


25 


544 


52 


15 


1 ,289 


4-89 


472 


36 


407 


79 


12 


1,006 


5-89 


597 


33 


459 






1.198 


TOTAL 


5,303 


384 


5,044 


870 


132 


11,733 




(45%) 


(3%) 


(43%) 


(8%) 


(1%) 


(100%) 



"Parents" includes parents and certain relatives of children 
and youth with disabilities, foster parents, surrogate 
parents and group home houseparents. "Professionals" 
includes primarily school district and regional educational 
personnel. "Advocates" includes representatives of 
disability organizations, legal advocates, and persons who 
have taken PACER 's advocacy training. Many of the advc.^ates 
are parents of children with disabilities, but were counted 
as advocates when their inquiry dealt with children other 
than their own. 
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2. Total Communication intakes bv Reg inn^ 

Minnesota is divided into planning regions that are also 
used as special education administrative regions. All 12 
regions of Minnesota were represented in the 11,73 3 
communication calls or letters PACER received. 

Region 



West Metro: Mpls. iiw 
East Metro: St. Paul HE 
Southeast - Region lo 
South Central - Region 9 
Southwest - Region 8 
Central - Region 7 
West Central - Region 6 
North Central - Region 5 
West - Region 4 
Northeast - Region 3 
Northwest - Region 2 
Far Northwest - Region 1 
Out of State 
Out of Country 
Total 



Number 




4,647 


40% 


2,573 


22% 


502 


4% 


287 


2% 


177 


1% 


532 


5% 


120 


1% 


108 


1% 


161 


1% 


262 


2% 


95 


1% 


110 


1% 


2,098 


18% 


^1 




11,733 


100% 



3' Types of information and ed ucation services requested 

Of the total 11,733 telephone and mail intakes, 9,372 (80%) 
included requests for information and education. (Many 
intakes included more than one type of request and are 
included in data for other "levels" as well.) These 
information and education intakes include a variety of tvtses 
of requests, as indicated below. 

^^^^^^ Number Percentage 

Information and referral 3,122 33% 

Information on PACER 3,267 35% 

Other (laws, etc.) 830 9% 

Supported employment 479 5^ 

Transition 38? 4% 

Surrogate 29 5% 

Conference request, talk 38 *5% 

Media/bilingual/PIP Exchange 48 *5% 

Meet with PACER staff 41 '5^ 



Computer Center ^ 

Total 9,3 72 



12% 
100% 
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4 . How people heard about PACER'S services 



oouirc6 or inrojciuax-ion odouu jtav-c^k 






Frienas/ reia uives 


Tin 

X X o 




Advocacy organ i za u ions 




X O 


scnoox pcrsonnex ^ piescnooi/ uhv^ 


o 


XQ ^ 


Ouner (newsxetters, procnures, enc; 




XD 


PACER workshops 


65 


10% 


Medical personnel 


38 


6% 


TV, radio 


43 


7% 


PACER staff/board 


41 


7% 


Government personnel 


14 


2% 


Newspaper 


;q 


2% 


Total 


622 


100% 



Of the 11,733 persons who contacted PACER Center, 622 (5%) 
indicated how they heard about the organization. Many of 
the intakes are from individuals who had contacted PACER 
previously, and those persons were not usually asked how 
they learned about the organization. Also, letters 
frec[uently do not convey this information. 

5. Number of recmests for individual advocacy assistance 

Two thousand three hundred and seventy-eight (20%) of the 
total 11,733 telephone and mail intakes to PACER Center 
included inquiries classified as "individual assistance." 
These included questions relating to the educational needs 
of individual children. A large number of inquiries focused 
on the content and planning of lEP's; other questions dealt 
with: preschool programs, assessments, transportation 
issues, transition planning, and the rights of parents to 
see school records. 

6. Sex of child whose parent called PACLR (Number 
responding = 3,103) 



Sex 


Number 


Percentaae 


Female 


979 


32% 


Male 


2.124 


68% 


Total 


3 , 103 


100% 


of child whose 


Parent called 


(Responses = 3,247) 


Aqe 


Number 


Percentaqe 


Birth-3 


431 


13% 


4-5 


366 


11% 


6-11 


1,131 


35% 


12-14 


528 


16% 


15-18 


516 


16% 


19-21 


117 


4% 


over 21 


158 


. 5% 


Total 


^ , • / 


100% 
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8- Primary- disability of child (Responses =: 2,989) 

pisabiXity iiuinbei: Percentage 

SLBP* (Includes learning 
disabilities, behavior 
problems and 

hyperactivity) 722 24% 
Mental retardation and 

Developmental disability 612 21% 

Emotionally disturbed* 460 1^% 

Physically disabled 498 17% 

Other health impairments 291 10% 

Hearing impairments 133 

Speech/ language 97 

Vision 73 

Autism 65 

Multiple disabilities ^3. 

Total 1,725 



4% 
3% 
2% 

2% 

100% 



*A number of children in these categories were receiving 
services from both E/BD and the LD disciplines; parents did 
not always know the primary disability. 

CONCLUSI ON - LEVFL VJ 

Requests for information and assistance increased by 19% 
during 1988-89, indicating a need for the continuation of 
this service by PACER. 

FOLLOW-U P SURVEY OF PARENTS WHO TiV.CT.TVF.n 
INDIVIDUAL ASSISTANCE 

A follow-up survey was -:onducted by telephone with 25 
parents who had received telephone assistance from PACER in 
response to a question about the education of thi^ir child 
with a disability. Respondents selected were generally 

in terms of age, disabilities 
of children and regions of the state. Parents were selected 
on a stratified random basis. 



1. 



How helpful was the inform a tion you received on ^ 

telephone? ~ 

Very helpful 21 84% 

Moderately helpful 4 15% 

Slightly helpful 0 0% 

Not at all helpful _o 0% 

TOTAL 25 100; 
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Specific Comments: 

"The information I received helped xne to come to a decision 
regarding our laughter." 

"When I called PACER all my questions were answered." 

"PACER'S advice was encouraging, reaffirming and extremely 
helpful." 

2. Did you feel more confiden t in vour ability to work with 
the schools after speaking with PACER? 

Yes 23 92% 

No _2. 81 

TOTAL 25 100% 

Specifi c comments: 

"When I learned the law, I became more confident at 
meetings. " 

"PACER helped me to sort things out and come to my own 
conclusions. " 

3' Has the information vou received enabled vou to obtain 
at least some of the servic es vou feel vour child needs? 

Yes 21 84% 

No __4 16% 

TOTAL 25 100% 



Specific comments; 

"My son received the evaluation he needed and is now 
mainstreamed . " 

"The school hirea a special teacher — now many children can 
be helped . " 

"I was successful in getting my child into a special class 
with your information." 

4. Do vou feel vou could have received the assistance vou 
needed if PACER 's ser vices had not been available? 

Yes 4 16% 

No Zl 84% 

TOTAL 25 100% 
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Specific comments: 

wi didn't know where to get the help I needed— even my 
doctor could not help me«" 

"I was floundering for 3 or 4 years before I found PACER." 

«I learned about TEFRA through PACER and am eternally 
grateful." 

5. Xs there anything vou would like us to know? 
Specifi c Comments: 

"Knowing there is a place to call for information saves me 
both physically and emotionally." 

"So happy to be able to sit down and work through the 
problem with a knowledgeable person." 

"I am thankful there is a place parents can call that is not 
biased. " 

"If it hadn't been for PACER, I don't know where I'd be." 
CONCLUSION 

PACER assisted individual parents in numbers far exceeding 
its original goal for 1988-89. The evaluations indicate 
that parents rated PACER 's services very high. The random 
sampling of 25 parents indicated that a large majority of 
those served found the information helpful, felt more 
confident in working with schools after talking with PACER, 
were able to obtain at least some needed services for their 
child through use of information received from PACER, and 
felt they could not have received the assistance they needed 
had PACER'S services not been available. 
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EARLY CHILDHOOD PARENT TRAINING 



JNTRODUCTION 

In 1988, Minnesota mandated special education services for 
children with handicapping conditions from birth. Both 
federal and state law mandate meaningful family involvement 
in planning, developing and implementing comprehensive 
services for young children with disabilities. In June 
1988, PACER received a 16 month grant from the Minnesota 
Department of Education Interagency Early Childhood Project 
to initiate this special project. 

In order to ensure family involvement in the process, 
families need to become knowledgeable about 1) early 
intervention service systems, 2) their rights under the law 
and 3) communication skills for team planning and advocating 
for their child. As a result of this knowledge, parents 
will gain the confidence and skills required to help their 
child. The impact of intervention on the children with 
disabilities is directly proportional to the nature of 
parent's participation. 

SUMMARY 

PACER'S Early Childhood Family Training project during 1988- 
89 presented nine workshops with 168 people attending. Of 
this group, 107 were parents of young children with 
disabilities. Special visual aids (transparencies) were 
designed to accompany the workshop presentation. In 
addition, each person attending received a packet of 
information that was specifically developed for parents of 
children from birth to 5 years. 

In 1988-89, PACER received more than 500 calls from families 
of children, birth to five, requesting information and 
assistance, an increase of 67% from 1987-88. 

EARLY CHILDHOOD CONNECTION, an eight page newsletter, was 
designed and developed for families of young children with 
disabilities- Three issues were mailed and a fourth issue 
will be mailed September 1, 1989. The first mailing was 
distributed to 200 families and the third edition was mailed 
to more than 2,000 people. The newsletter contains family 
focus articles, information on services, suggestions for 
parents on current topics of concern, rights and 
responsibilities, system changes and other issues important 
for parent support. 

PACER has also developed a new early childhood brochure for 
families and a statewide early childhood directory of early 
intervention services. The early childhood directory can be 
accessed through SpecialNet, a computer bulletin board. 
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WORKSHOPS 



DATE 



PARENTS PROF . TOTAL 



1. Rochester 

2. Minneapolis 
St. Paul 
Mankato 
St. Cloud 

6. Minneapolis 

7. Thief River Falls 

8 . Bemid j i 

9. Minneapolis 
TOTAL 



3. 
4. 
5. 



10-18-88 
12-5-88 

3- 29-89 

4- 6-89 
4-11-89 
4-13-89 
4-17-89 

4- 18-89 

5- 23-89 



10 
19 

7 

8 
26 
11 

6 
12 

8 



107 



7 
5 
4 
4 

18 
3 

10 
6 
4 

61 



17 
24 
11 
12 
44 
14 
16 
18 
12 



168 



1. Who attended the workshops? (Number of responses =81) 



Category 

Parent/ relative of a child 

with disability 
Special educator or administrator 
Staff member of other agency 
Foster parent 
Other 
Total* 

*May have marked more than one category 

2- On the whole, how would y ou rate this workshop or 
present ation? (Number of responses = 7 6) 

Response 



Number 



55 
9 

15 
3 
6 



81 



Percentage 



63% 
10% 
17% 
3% 
Jli 
100% 



Excellent 

Very Good 

Good 

Fair 

Poor 

Total 



Number 


Percentage 


28 


(37%) 


38 


(50%) 


10 


(13%) 


0 


( 0%) 


0 


( 0%> 


76 


(100%) 



3- , For parents, guardians, relatives or foster parents nf 
childre n with disabilities. p ;^ .ease tell ust 



a. 



How old is your childfren^ with disabilities? 
(Number of responses = 75) 



Me 



1 year old 

2 years old 

3 years old 
4-5 year olds 
6-older 
Total 



Number 

8 

9 
20 
24 
14 



75 



Percentage 

(10%) 
(12%) 
(27%) 
(32%) 
(19%) 



(100%) 
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b. What is your child/renWs area of delay? (Number 
of responses = 75) 



Category 

Mental retardation 
Orthopedically impaired 
Developmentally delayed 
Learning Disabled or ADD 
Epilepsy 
Speech impaired 
Hearing impaired 
Multiple handicaps 
Vision impaired 
Autism 

Other health impairments 
Total 



Number 

13 
12 
6 
7 
5 
4 
4 
4 
3 
2 
_2 
64 



Percentage 

(21%) 
(19%) 
(12%) 

(11%) 



8%) 
6%) 
6%) 
6%) 
5%) 
3%) 
3%) 



(100%) 



c 
can 



Has 



do 



this workshop helped vou underst and what you 
if you are not satisfied with vo ur child's 



services? (Number of Responses = 60) 



Yes 
No 

Total 



59 
1 



60 



(99%) 
(100%) 



4 , Have vou learned anything new from a ttending this 
workshop or presentation? (Number of responses = 78) 



Yes 
No 

Total 



77 
78 



(99%) 
(100%) 



If yes, please list a few things that were most helpful to 
you: (Number of responses = 103)* 



Response 

Resources available 
Printed material valuable 
Parent input important 
Explanation of laws & right . 
Information on lEP 
Parents and disabled 

children have legal rights 
Other (respite, communication, 

discussion groups 

overheads) 
All information valuable 
PACER'S services 
How to keep records 
Total 



Number 

16 
16 
15 
10 
10 

10 



10 
8 
6 

1 

103 



Percentage 

(15%) 
(15%) 
(14%) 
(10%) 
(10%) 

(10%) 



(10%) 
( 8%) 
( 6%) 
( 2%) 
(100%) 



*More than one answer may have been given. 
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7. 



Vniat suggestions do vou h ave for improving this workRhop 
or presentation? (Number of responses = 2b) 



Response 

More time to cover topic 

Organization, timing (more 
time for questions, more 
time on specific subject.) 

More time for parent 
discussion 

Other 

Total 



Number 



10 



8 
6 



28 



Percentage 
(36%) 



(29%) 

(21%) 

-UAH 
(100%) 



Jf you are interested in a t tending another workshop. 
what topics would be of inte rest to y o"? (Number of 
responses = 38) 



Response 

Basic Rights 
Workshops for specific 

information about 

disabilities 
Other 

Communication 
Transition 

Resources financial or 

educational 
Parents as advocates 
Total 



Number 
10 



4 
4 

3 
2 



Percentage 
(27%) 



(11%) 
(11%) 
( 8%) 
( 5%) 



2 

2 



51 



( 5%) 
_L-5%1 
(100%) 



Would you like addition al workshops to help vou to be a 
?3etter advocate for vour chiiri? (No. of responses = 5i) 



Yes 
No 

Total 
Comments : 



48 

3 
51 



(94%) 
-X_6%) 
(100%) 



"Information was specific, usable and down-to-earth." 

"Presenters were available, were good listeners and gave 
needed support." 

"I found the workshop helpful so I am even more aware of how 
I can communicate with parents on issues and feelings." 

"You did an excellent job. Thanks a million." 

"PACER, a gr ap who can educate, encourage and advocate for 
parents . " 
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CONCLUSION 

PACER'S early childhood workshops addresses the 
informational needs of parents of infants, toddlers and 
preschoolers, with disabilities. It is clear from the 
evaluations completed by the participants at the workshops, 
that there is concern on the part of parents about the 
complexities of planning for their child. There is a 
general sense on the part of many participants of being 
overwhelmed by the early intervention process. They 
expressed a strong desire for information that will help 
them to successfully negotiate the systems and insure that 
the needs of their child and family are met. PACER 
anticipates that parents of young children with disabilities 
will continue to have a need for information and training 
regarding their rights and responsibilities obtaining 
appropriate services, and how to effectively use their 
information and skills to communicate with professionals. 
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PROJECT FOR FAMILIES OF CHILDREN WITH 
EMOTIONAL/BEHAVIORAL DISORDERS 



PURPOSE 



In October 1988, PACER began a unique project for par >nts 
whose children have emotional or behavioral disorders (EBD) 
Funded by a one-year grant from the Portland Research and 
Training Center to improve services to seriously emotionally 
disturbed children, the focus of this project has been on 
fostering the development of a statewide network of parents 
capable of impacting systems which serve children with EBD. 
The intent is that such a network ultimately exist as an 
autonomous organization for the purposes of providing 

ies, and as a collective voice 
in shaping the development and coordination of services to 
children and adolescents with emotional problems. 

SUMMARY 

During the period from October 1, 1988 through May 31, 1989, 
the Project for Families of children with EBD completed the 
following goals related to developing a statewide network of 
informed parents : 

1. Established an Advisory Board cf parents who are 
interested in developing a statewide network. The Board has 
met five times to discuss issues related to the formation of 
such a group, and board members have testified before both 
the Minnesota House and Senate about children's mental 
health needs in Minnesota. 

2. Developed a mailing list of over 1,500 parents and 
others who have shared concerns for children and adolescents 
with emotional or behavior disorders, 

3. Presented at 10 workshops on children's mental health 
issues. Three workshops, developed specifically for parents 
of children with EBD are described in greater detail under 
Workshops m this summary report. 

4. Responded to more than 700 telephone requests for 
xnformation or assistance from parents and professionals. 

5. Attended 39 meetings related to children's mental health 
legislation and the development of a statewide parent group. 

6. Organized a self-help group for parents of children and 
adolescents with EBD; the group meets monthly at PACER 
center. The Project refers parents to existing groups or to 
other parents m their area, when possible. 
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7 Developed and distributed 600 brochures and more than 
3*000 flyers describing the EBD Project to parents and to 
agencies which serve children with EBD. 

8 Published information about children's mental health in 
two issues of the PACER' s PACESETTER newsletter (circulation 
over 28,000), and in two issues of the PACER ADVOCATE. 

9 Developed a "telephone tree" network to inform parents 
about legislation and other topical issues affecting 
children with EBD. 

10 Developed a resource list of books for parents and 
collected additional reading and videotape resources for 
PACER'S lending library. 

Staff from the EBD Project attended and participated in 39 
meetings and workshops related to children's mental health 
issues, including the development of children's mental 
health legislation and establishing a statewide network of 
parents, during the 8 month period through May 31, 1989. 
The attendance at these meetings indicates an interest in 
mental health services for children and the visibility 
accorded to Minnesota's initiative to develop a system of 
care for children with EBD and their families. 



J.KVEL I M^=^T=^-TINGS - f.MQTIONAL DISORDERS 

ir>CATION DATE PARENTS TOTAL 

1. Indian Health Bd 1-5-89 9 9 

2. Children's M.H. 1-5-89 2 38 40 

3. Anoka E.D. Hearing 1-6-89 25 10 35 

4. Chile ren's M.H. 2-2-89 4 21 25 

5. St. raul E.D. Hearing 2-3-89 25 25 50 

6. Washington E.D. 2-5-89 65 5 70 

7. Children's M.H. 2-10-89 1 16 17 

8. Fond iu Lac Hearing 2-24-89 5 15 

9. Children's M.H. 3-2-89 1 34 35 
SEAC 3-8-89 23 23 
Governor's Comm. 3-8-89 — S — — 



10 
11 
Total 



i?5 201 329 
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LEVEL I WORKSHOPg; -. EMOTTOW AL DTfiORnFP^ 
LOCATION DATE 

1. Natl. E.D. Conf. 12-10-88 

2. Fair School Psych 1-27-89 

3. Fair School Psych 1-27-89 

4. Children's Law Conf 4-4-89 

5. Children's Law Conf 4-5-89 

6. CASSP/Rochester 4-20-89 
Total 



PARENTS 


PROF 


TOTAT, 


50 


20 


70 




18 


18 




16 


16 


2 


18 


20 


2 


22 


24 


5 


7p 


75 


59 


164 


223 



PACER staff presented six Level I workshops and four Level 
III workshops reaching a total of 430 parents and 
professionals about children's mental health services. 
Level I workshops are presentations to primarily 
professional or mixed Darent/professional audiences; Level 
iJ^iIJ^^ ^^^K specifically designed for parents of 

Children with emotional or behavior disorders. Workshop 
topics covered parents' and children's rights in special 
education, parent-professional partnerships, communication, 
and home and community based services for children. 

PACER developed a special workshop for parents, describing 
Minnesota's legislative initiative for childreA and ^ 
adolescents with EBD and the CASSP (child and Adolescent 
Service System Plan) model on which it was based, com^Snity 
resources available to children and families, advocacy ^ 
strategies to improve services, and an exploration, with 
parents, of what they need and want from a self-help or 
support group and from a statewide organization. Evaluation 
results from the three Level lix workshops utilizing this 
format are summarized below; ^ 

J^VEh 111 WO RKSHOP - EMOTIONAT, QISORnERR 
LOCATION DATE 

1. E.D. Mpls. 1-17-89 

2. E.D. Rochester 3-16-89 

3. E.D. St. Paul 5-i_89 

4. TAPP Regional Mtg MI 5-16-89 
Total 

EVALUATION 

Who attended the wor^^ s^npg-? 

Of 92 respondents the largest category of response was 
parents (53%) followed by educators/administrators (17%) ar ' 
agency staff (15%). Twelve responses (13%) were listed in 
the category "other," but were not defined. 



PARENTS 


PROF 


TOTAL 


23 


6 


29 


24 


24 


48 


38 


12 


50 


70 


10 


80 


155 


52 


207 
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2 . Acre of c hild with disability? 

Of 71 parents responding, 49 (69%) had children between the 
ages of 6 and 14. Fourteen parents (20%) had children frcn 
ages 15-18, 6 (8%) had children birth through age five, and 
2 parents (3%) had children who were adults. 

3- How wou ld vou rate the workshop? (96 respondents) 

Seventy-six persons (79%) rated the workshop as very good or 
excellent, 18 (19%) rated it as good, and two persons (2%) 
thought it was fair. 

4 . Have vou learned anything new? 

Of 96 responses to this questions, 95 (99%) said "YES". 

5. Please list a few impor tant things vou*ve learned nr 
parts of the w orkshop you found most interesting/help ful. 

Of the 110 responses, the largest category was in the area 
of advocacy strategies and rights. Thirty- four persons 
(31%) found rights — particularly relating to lEP 
development, suspension and transportatior---to be most 
helpful. Thirty-one (28%), liked the opportunity to share 
with other parents and the idea of patent support; lo 
professionals (9%) cited learning about the needs of parents 
to be most helpful. 

The update on legislation and community resources was 
mentioned by 24 (22%), while the final 8 responses (7%) 
found the statewide network of parents most interesting or 
helpfuJ . It is not possible to tell from the narrative 
respon::.es of participants, i.e. "the establishment of a 
group for parents," whether the responses refer to a 
statewide or local group, but conversations with parents did 
show a much higher level of interest in the formation of a 
statewide organization than indicated in the survey data. 

C0I#IENTS 



"I'm not alone! It was wonderful just to hear other parents 
with the same problems." 



"Hearing what worked for ethers was very helpful." 
CONCLUSION 



PACER Center's Project for Families of Children with EBD was 
utilized m overwhelming numbers during its first 8 months 
of existence. More than 700 telephone calls were received 
from parents and professionals, and workshop and meeting 
attendance was mere than 1,000. The passage of children's 
mental health legislation in 1989 represents a "first step" 
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in building a system of mental health services for children 
but much work needs to be done to insure that services are ' 
appropriate to the needs of families. A great need exists 
for support for parents who have frequently been blamed for 
their child's disability, and for information for those who 
must regotiate the confusing non-system of agencies who 
serve their children. The EBD Project is a necessary and 
timely resource for parents in an era of increasing 
awareness of emotional disturbance in children, and its 
affect on parents and families. 
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TRANSITION PARENT TRAINING 



PURPOSE 

Transition workshops offered for the fourth year (1988-89) , 
addressed the concerns that parents of secondary-age 
adolescents with disabilities have regarding the planning 
and the type of services that will be needed by their child 
in order to make the transition from high school to t.ie 
world of work and community. 

Five workshops were conducted. The first two focused on 
going from school to work and planning for employment. In 
this workshop, career development, vocational assessment, 
post-secondary training and vocational rehabilitation 
services and supported emplo;^ent were addressed. 

The remaining three workshops, included the above topics and 
added information on home to community addressing daily 
living skills, county social services, income maintenance, 
medical assistance, social/interpersonal relationships and 
post-secondary training options. 

The 5 workshops were attended by 256 people. Of those, 172 
were parents, 75 were professionals and 9 were high school 
students and others. 

The transition workshops were supported by funding from the 
Minnesota State Department of Education, which funded three 
workshops and PACER 's federal parent training grant which 
funded two workshops. PACER has established a transition 
library, and developed a transition directory. The 
transition directory, can be accessed through SpecialNet, a 
computerized bulletin board. 

A. Transition Workshops 



The five workshops were three hours in length and 256 people 
attended. Over 80% of the participants rated the 
usefulness of the workshops as excellent or very good. 



Workshops 




Parents 


Prof. 


Student 


Total 


1. Brainerd 


11-1-88 


15 


13 


2 


30 


2. Eden Prairie 


12-1-88 


61 


12 


7 


80 


3. St. Paul 


2-23-89 


59 


19 




78 


4. Marshall 


4-25-89 


27 


21 




48 


5. Thief River 












Falls 


5-15-89 


10 


10 




20 


Total 




172 


75 


9 


256 
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1. How did vou fi nd out about this program? (N=104) 
Categories Responses Percentage 



PACER 
School 
Other 
Total 



70 
11 
23 
104 



67% 
11% 
22% 
100% 



The following sections of the transition workshop were rated 
by participants on a scale of 1-5: 5 excellent, 4 very good 
3 good, 2 fair, and 1 poor. 

2. Overall Usefulness of Workshop {N=134) 



Scale 

5 
4 

3 
2 
1 

Total 



53 
54 
24 

3 

0 

134 



3. Introduc tion to Transition (N=122) 
Scale Responses 



5 
4 
3 
2 
1 

Total 



49 

51 
22 
0 
_0 
122 



Percentage 

40% 
40% 
18% 
2% 

_S1 
100% 



Percentage 

40% 
42% 
18% 
0% 
0% 



100% 



4. Transition Planning Activity (N=120) 



Scale 

5 
4 
3 
2 
1 

Total 



Responses 

40 
48 
26 
€ 

0 



120 



Percentage 

33% 
40% 
22% 
5% 

_0% 
100% 
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5. Supported Work {N=73) 

Scale Responses Percentage 



5 


32 


44% 


4 


29 


40% 


3 


8 


11% 


2 


3 


4% 


1 


1 


1% 


Total 


73 


100% 


6. Post 


Secondary Trainina Options fN=92^ 





Scale Responses Percentage 

5 46 50% 

4 29 32% 

3 15 16% 

2 2 2% 

1 g 0% 

Total 92 100% 



7. What specific information was most helpful? (N=47) 
Categories Responses Percentage 

Everything 5 11% 

Supported Work 9 19% 

Service agencies 16 34% 

Social skills 6 13% 

lEP Process 11 23% 

Total 47 100% 

8. What additional information about transition would you 
like to see presented in the future? (N=27) 

Agency information (DRS, DHS)12 44% 

Housing 6 22% 

How to get through red tape 4 15% 

Assessment 3 12% 

Guardianship _2 7% 

Total 27 100% 

9. Suggestions for Improvement (N=16) 

Should be longer 8 50% 

Copy of overheads 3 18% 

More detail, specific 3 19% 
Professionals & parents 

separate __2 13% 

Total 16 100% 
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Mes of the children with d isabil itie s whose p;^^-^T.^c: 
attended f informa tion nnt. complelied bv all 
participants^ . (N==95) 

Age 7 9 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 23 
No. 3 4 3 9 10 11 9 19 11 7 2 3 3 i 

Comments 

"Wish I would have known about PACER four years ago." 
"Liked personal examples." 

'■Thank you—workshop was helpful— its good to know you're 
out there keeping up with things for us." 

"Parents benefit knowing their child's rights, it makes my 
job easier," 

Conclusion 

PACER Transition Workshops for parents addressed the 
informational needs of 256 people. From the evaluations 
completed by the participants, it is clear the workshops 
responded to the questions and concerns parents had about 
planning for the future. However, there is a general sense 
on the part of many participants of being overwhelmed by the 
complexities of adult service systems and the amount of time 
required to coordinate needed services. 

From PACER'S experience with parents, professionals and 
students, staff sees three trends emerging. First younq 
adults are being seen by parents and professionals as 
crucial members of che transition planning team. Therefore, 
through written materials and training, more emphasis should 

°" self-advocacy/self determination. Continued 
efforts in this area are crucial to effective transition 
planning. This is particularly important for those students 
who are close to the age of majority and who will be 
assuming all the legal rights and responsibilities 
associated with adulthood. 

second, the transition planning process has become more 
formalized over the past two years. Legislation passed in 
Minnesota requires that transition goals and objectives be 
included m the lEP's starting at ages 14 or 9th grade The 
state has also listed specific areas to be covered in qoal 
planning related to skills needed to live as independently 
as possible, specific workshops and written information on 
designing individual transition plans should continue to be 
developed to better prepare families during the transition 
planning process. 
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Finally there has been an increase in the number of 
professionals attending PACER transition workshops. This 
may be due to the education legislation and the fact that 
the Division of Rehabilitative Services has established a 
firm commitment to transition planning. PACER anticipates 
that this trend will continue with increased emphasis on 
interagency collaboration and networking. 
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SURROGATE PARENT PROJECT 

In 1988-89, through a contract with the Minnesota state 
Department of Education, pacER continued to provide training 
and information on the state's surrogate parent rules. 

The surrogate project began in 1983-84 with workshops for 
administrators to help implemant the new surrogate parent 
rules. PACER prepared an administrator's manual during the 
first year of the project to help districts understand the 
surrogate rules, and developed a flyer to aid schools in the 
recruitment of potential surrogates. By the second year, 
PACER had developed a comprehensive training manual for use 
by potential surrogates and began presenting workshops to 
those individuals. In addition, pacer continued to provide 
inservices to administrators and school personnel. During 
the third year, a 1 1/2 hour videotape was developed that 
could be used by school districts, if desired, to train 
potential surrogate parents, in the fourth year, PACER 
began to disseminate the trainirg videotape by publicizing 
it at state and national levels. A special flyer was 
developed describing the videotape. 

During the 1988-89 project year, the surrogate parent 
training videotape was sold or rented to six schools and 
projects in the United States. The following places 
received this video: 

VIDEO'S RENTED A ND SOLD— SURROGATE PARENTS 

1. Waterville Eysian Public School, Waterville, MN 

2. Exceptional children Programs, Dover, DE 

3. Crow River Special Ed Coop, Cokato, MN 

4. inver Grove School, Inver Grove Heights, MN 

5. A student from Minneapolis 

6. Exceptional Children's Program, Dover, DE 

PACER continued to serve as a resource center for surrogate 
questions from both parents and professionals in 1988-89 
Approximately 40 calls were received relating to surrogate 
parent issues; these range from requests for assistance on 
individual lEP issues from surrogate parents to information 
and guidance on the surrogate rules. Two training meetings 
were also held for potential surrogate parents, in the 
following cities: 

^e^ting Date Parents Professionals Total 

— Minneapolis 3-14-89 3 2 5 

— Duluth 3-30-89 11 3 15 

Total 15 5 
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A total of 2 0 persons attended the PACER presentations for 
potential surrogates. PACER trained 15 foster parents/or 
other potential surrogate parents and five professionals 
from the community. 

Evaluations were received from 18 of the participants from 
surrogate parent training. Following is a list of the 
responses . 

1. Have you learned anyjbhing new? (N=18) 



Yes - 18 
No - 0 
Total 18 



100% 

0% 

100% 



List important things learned: 
multiple responses) 



(N=36 as some had 



RESPONSE 


m- 




Parent and child rights 


8 


22% 


lEP, process and procedures 


8 


22% 


Coiamunication 


6 


17% 


Due Process 


4 


11% 


Assessment 


3 


9% 


What to expect from school 


2 


5% 


Advocacy an important component 


2 


5% 


Rights as a surrogate 


1 


3% 


Transportation 


1 


3% 


How to deal with professionals 


1 


3% 


Total 


36 


100% 



3. Rate workshops: (N=18) 



Excellent: 9 

Very Good: 8 

Good: 1 

Fair: 0 

Poor: 0 

Total 18 



50% 
44% 
6% 
0% 
0% 
100% 



4 , Suggestions for improving workshop : 

Make workshop availab"'-" to all parp-~ts 
More role playing 

Example of cases where/when surrogate would be 
appropriate 

5. After taking training, do vou feel adequately prepared? 



Yes: 


17 


94% 


No: 


0 


0% 


No Response: 


i 


6^, 


Total 


18 


100% 
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Interested in another wor kshop? On what issu^c;? 

When to appoint surrogate parent 
More of same 
More on lEP 
E/BD Behaviors 

Have you had past experien c e with nhild with a 
disability? (N=18) 

Yes: 17 94% 
No: _i 6% 
Total 18 100% 

Have you hag past experience with schom p r ograms wit.. 
students with disability? (n=18) 

Yes: 17 94% 
No: _l 6% 
Total 18 100% 

Please explain what made yo u decidp, tn ho^on,^ a 
surrogate parent? 

* Learn more about advocacy process 

* Foster Care 

* To learn more how to be an effective parent 

advocate 

* Desire for community service and to understand 

rights of person with a disability. 

How did you find out about surro g ate parAn^ p ^^r^y^r.-^ 
{N=15) 

PATH Foster Agency: 8 53% 

PACER newsletter: 4 27% 

Social Worker: _3 20% 

Total 15 100% 

At present, do you know studi^ nt with Hi.sabilitv vnn t>> m 
be representing? (N=18) — ^ — 

Yes: 8 44% 

No: 9 50% 

No Response: X 6% 

Total 18 100% 
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12 . Have vou been formally appointed by the sch ool district 
a s a surrogate parent? (N=18) 



CONCLUSION 

The videotape will continue to be distributed from PACER 
Center. Next year PACER' s planning efforts for training 
surrogate parents will continue to focus on reaching foster 
parents, the largest number of potential surrogate parents 
in the state. PACER will continue to respond to questions 
regarding laws and procedures relating to the surrogate 
rules, and to serve the individual needs of active surrogate 
parents. Additionally, the manual developed for surrogate 
parents in 1984-85 will be updated to reflect all new 
Minnesota procedures, rules, and service models. 



Yes: 
No: 

No Response: 
Total 



1 
13 

4 
18 



6% 

72% 
22% 



100% 



6'± 
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MINNESOTA SUPPORTED EMPLOYMENT PROGRAM 



Supported employment is an adult service program for persons 
who traditionally have been considered unable to work 
because of the severity of their disabilities. Supported 
employment provides publicly funded long-term support to 
enable persons with severe disabilities to work among 
nonhandicapped persons in regular jobs within the community. 

In 1985, Minnesota received a five year grant from the 
federal Office of Special Education and Rehabilitative 
Services to foster statewide development of the new adult 
service program called supported employment. The Minnesota 
Supported Employment Project (MN/SEP) was created as an 
independent office to implement the grant and to provide 
direction, coordination, and technical assistance in the 
supported employment initiative. 

During 1986-1987, MN/SEP contracted with PACER to conduct 
twelve 3 -hour free workshops for parents on supported 
employment throughout the state. During 1987-1988, MN/SEP 
contracted with PACER to conduct eight 3 -hour free workshops 
and four 6-hour free workshops for parents on supported 
employment throughout the state. 

During the current year 1988-1989, MN/SEP contracted with 
PACER to conduct a 6-session series in the Twin Cities 
metropolitan area on systems change advocacy for supported 
employment, and a 3-hour and a 6-hour workshop for parents 
in greater Minnesota on supported employment, m addition 
PACER was to speak about supported employment from a 
consumer/family perspective at various meetings and 
conferences, and provide phone information and assistance on 
supported employment to consumers, families and 
professionals. PACER presented to 11 groups reaching 345 
people during 1988-89, and provided information and 
assistance to 479 individuals. 

SUPPORTED EMPLOYMENT SYSTFM.c; p haNGE AnvncACY TRATMTNr, 

The supported employment advocacy training program consisted 
of 6 two-day sessions for the same seventeen individuals 
The purpose of the training was preparation of a group of 
persons to be systems change advocates for supported 
employment (SEP) . 

Participants were selected on the basis of their 
applications, and included fifteen parents and one siblina 
of a person with a disability, and one individual employed 
as an advocate m the area of disabilities. The seventeen 
individuals represented the needs of secondary school-aqed 
students and adults with developmental disabilities, mental 
illness, and/or severe sensory impairments. Seven of the 
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participants were from the Minneapolis/St . Paul area and ten, 
from greater Minnesota. 

Each two-day session ran from noon until 9:00 p.m. on Friday 
and from 8:00 a.m. until 3:00 p.m. on Saturday. 
Participants received hotel accommodations, meals and 
mileage reimbursements. The schedule for the 6 sessions, 
and the topics covered at each session are: 

SESSION I 

-grants providing money for SEP 
-consumer's, provider's, employer's 

perspectives on SEP for persons with 

developmental disabilities 
-Division of Rehabilitation Services 

SESSION II 

-ssupported employment for persons with mental 
illness 

-special education: Transition 

SESSION III 

-Department of Human Services 
-Community Social Services Act and county 
planning 

SESSION IV 

-lobbying at county and state levels 
-grass roots organizing 

-proposed MN supported employment legislation 
-SEP for persons with traumatic brain injury 

SESSION V 

-individual, community, state approaches to 

systems change 
-the board of directors and systems change 
-funding supported employment 

SESSION VI 

-new approach to assessment 

-getting supported employment in your county 
-MN protection and advocacy agencies, 

MN departmental appeal procedures 
-strategies for incorporating people into 

community life 
-supported employment for persons with severr 

sensory impairments 
-identifying personal styles in advocacy 

To develop a network of potential resource contacts for 
participants, all but one of the speakers during the six 
sessions were from Minnesota. Participants were provided a 
very large amount of written resource materials, and were 
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given 'homework' activities putting into use information 
presented during the training sessions. 

EVALUATION OF THE SYSTEMS CHANGE WORKfiHDP 

Individual Sessions 

Evaluation data were collected for each of the six weekend 
sessions, and for the overall training. Participants were 
urged to complete evaluation forms, bat were not required to 
do so. ^ 



At each of the six weekend sessions, participants were asked 
to evaluate 



1) the prepatory reading materials sent in advance of the 
workshop 

2) the information provided by the speakers, and 

3) the meeting process. 



1) Prepator y reading materials- 

The table below summarizes evaluation data for the prepatory 
reading materials. Participants were asked to rate on five 
point scales the amount of reading (5=too much, l=too 
little) and the technical level of the reading {5=too high, 
l=too lov;j . They were also asked to indicate the percentage 
of mfo'.-mation new to them in the readings (0-100%, in 25% 
increments) . The first number in each cell of Table 1 is 
the r.ean response, and the second, the r^nge of responses. 







Preoatorv Readings 






SESSIONS 


T 


II 


III 


IV 


V 


VT 


quantity 


3 . 1 
(3-4) 


3 . 2 
(2-4) 


2 . 8 
(1-5) 


3.3 
(3-5) 


★ 


3.0 

(3-3) 


technical 
level 


3.2 
(3-4) 


J . 1 
(3-4) 


2.9 
(1-4) 


3.2 
(2-5) 


* 


3 . 0 
(3-3) 


% new 
information 


61% 
(25%- 
100%) 


72% 
(50%- 
100%) 


74% 
(25%- 
100%) 


50% 
(25%- 
75%) 




60% 
(25%- 
100%) 



*There are no entries for the fifth session because 
participants were asked to express their views in writing 
about supported employment in lieu of reading prepatory 
materials sent them in the mail. Additionally, the training 
participants visited legislators who were members of Senate 
and House committees. 
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2) Information from speakers- 

Speakers presented information on several major topics at 
every weekend session. Participants gave feedback by topic 
in each of three areas. 

First, for each topic participants rated the degree to which 
they could identify content information provided by the 
speakers (5=great degree, l=not at all). Data in the table 
represents a mean of the means; a response mean was 
calculated for each topic covered in a weekend session, and 
then a mean of these means was derived to give a single 
rating for the entire weekend. The range of the separate 
center means is indicated for each session. 

Identification of Content Information 

SESSIONS: 

I II III IV V VI 

3.9 3.8 3.5 4.0 3.6 4.0 

(3. 4-4. 9)/ (3. 5-4.1)/ (2. 7-3. 9)/ (3. 6-4. 3)/ (2. 9-4. 2) 7(3.8-4. 8) 

Participants axso indicated for each topic the percentage of 
information provided by speakers that had been new to them. 
Data in the table represents a mean of the means: a 
response mean was calculated for each topic covered in a 
weekend session, and then a mean of these means was derived 
to give a single rating for the entire weekend. The range 
of the separate content means is indicated for each month. 
This question became part of the evaluation with the second 
session. * 

New Information 

SESSIONS: 

I II III XV V VI 

* 64% 68% 58% 56% 56% 

(55%-73%)/(58%-81%)/(53%~67%)/(48%-70%)/(3 9%-69%) 

Additionally, participants used a five-point scale to 
indicate for each topic their comfort level in taking action 
based on the information provided by the speakers 
(5=extremely comfortable, l=not at all comfortable) . Data 
in table represents a mean of the means: a response mean 
was c:ilculated for each topic covered in a weekend session, 
and then a mean of these means was derived to give a single 
rating for the entire weekend. The range of the separate 
content means is indicated for each session. 
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Comfort in Taking Antinn 

SESSIONS: 

I II III IV V VI 

, 3.0 3.4 2.9 3.7 3.5 3.6 

(2. 6-3. 5)/ (3. 0-3. 8) 7(2.3-3.5)/ (3. 4-3. 9)/ (2. 9-4.0)/ (3. 4-3. 8) 

3) Meeting process- 

At the end of each of the six trainings, participants were 
asked to evaluate three aspects of the meeting process. 
Using a five-point scale, participants rated the number of 
opportunities for getting to know one another, for 
questioning the speakers, and for group discussion (5=too 
many, l=too few) . Entries in the table show mean response 
and range of responses for each of the six sessions. 

Meeting TntP ractions 
SESSIONS I II III IV V 

to get to 
know one 

another 3.1 2.9 3.3 3.5 3.1 31 

(2-4) (1-4) (3-4) (3-4) (3-4) (2-4) 

questioning 

speakers 2.7 3.3 3.3 3.3 3.1 33 

(2-4) (2-5) (3-4) (3-4) (2-4) (2-5) 

group 2.7 3.1 3.2 3.4 3.2 3.3 

discussions (2-4) (2-5) (2-4) (3-4) (3-4) (3.5) 

For each session, participants were asked to use a five- 
point scale to give the two-day training an overall rating 
(5=excellent, l=poor) . The table contains the mean response 
and range of repsonses for each session. 

Individ ual Session Rating 
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SESSIONS I II III IV V 

4.2 4.2 4.6 4.5 4.2 

(3-5) (3-5) (3-5) (4-5) (3-5) (4-5) 

Overall Training 

At the conclusion of the final session in the supported 
employment systems change advocacy training, participants 
completed an overall evaluation of the six sessions. The 
evaluation form contained four questions, the first of which 
was: overall, how would VOU rate th^ e ntire six-sess^nr^ 
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training? Using a five-point scale (5=excellent , l=poor) , 
all of the twelve people rated the training excellent. 

The second question was: What did vou find most helpful in 
^^)rir.q yni^ fftfi) prepared to be a syste ms advocate for 
*;up pQrtec^ g.^ploYinent? A sample of the responses includes: 

"Excellent presenters, exellent readings and 
resource materials" 

"Brainstorming, gathering ideas from each other, 
getting others* information, concepts" 

"An amazing amount of background information; 
learTiing who is out there doing what" 

"Knowing that a group of people are working 
throughout the state on the same issues" 

The third question on the evaluation was: what would vou 
ftnqq<»fit ; be incn^ded/be done to m ake this training more 
effective? Responses inlcuded: 

"Cut down written information - be more 
selective. " 

"Walk a bill through the legislature in detail." 

"First session especially was very heavy - maybe 
more interaction with participants at first, such 
as what our expectations were, etc." 

"More time to ask questions of the persons from 
various departments" 

The final question on the evaluation was: Tq what degree do 
you feel bonded as a group? On a five point scale (5=great 
degree, .\=not at all) , responses ranged between 4 and 5, and 
the mean response was 4.6. 

Unsolicited comments written on the evaluation forms 
included: 

"Really appreciate the dedication of the PACER 
staff - their support, concern for each 
participant, their willingness to help with 
problems other than supported employment." 

"This was excellent." 

"These 6 training sessions were wonderful in 
content and people contact. Thank you." 

"PACER and staff was so excellent - as always." 
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"Thank you for the opportunity to participate in 
this excellent training! It has given me renewed 
hope and a shot in the arm for the days to come." 



SUPPORTED EMPLOYMENT WORKSHOPS 

In addition to the 6-session supported employment systems 
change advocacy training, PACER presented three single- 
session supported employment workshops. Two of these were 
specified in the contract with the Minnesota Supported 
Employment Project (MN/SEP) , and the third was given in 
response to a request from a mecropolitan ARC (Association 
for Retarded Citizens) organization. One of the workshops 
was SIX hours in length and was held in Mooihead, Minnesota 
on May 4, 1989 from 9:00 a.m.- 3:00 p.m. The remaining two 
workshops were three hours in length and were held in 
Redwood Falls on February 9, 1989 and in Anoka on May 9, 
1989 from 7:00 to 10:00 p.m. ^ ' 

PACER staff presented all three workshops and covered 
information on supported employment relevant to persons with 
developmental disabilities, persons with mental illness and 
persons with traumatic brain injury. Topics included: 

-an overview of the traditional adult service system 
-a description and explanation of supported employment 
-methods of accessing supported employment 
-parent concerns about supported employment and methods 

for addressing them 
-the Supplemental Security income (SSI) program 
-communication techniques 
-preparation of an individual work profile 

A large packet with materials from pacer and other sources 
was distributed free to each workshop participant. 

Data included in this report were gathered from three 
sources: On-site registration sheets, information forms, 
and written evaluations. Participants were asked to 
register as they entered the workshop site, and were 
strongly urged to complete both the information and 
evaluation forms. Provision of all information, however, 
was completely voluntary. 

Sixty-seven people signed the registration sheet as they 
entered the workshop, of these, sixty-five people completed 
information sheets, of whom 24 were parents, 2 were persons 

''t^H ^^^^^^J^H^^' ^I^J^ ''^^^ professionals serving persons 
with disabilities. Fifty-eight persons completed 
evaluations at the end of the workshops. 
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EVALUATION OF SINGLE SESSION WORKSHOPS 

Eighty-five percent (58 persons) of the people attending the 
three workshops completed written evaluations in whole or in 
part. Twenty-four were parents, one was a person with a 
disability I and 3 6 were professionals. For purposes of 
tabulation, feedback from the individual with disabilities 
is tallied with that of parents. 

Participants were first asked to rate the workshop overall 
on a five point scr»le (5=excellent, l=poor} . The mean 
response from parents was 4.2, with a range in responses 
from 3-5. The mean response from professionals was 4.0, 
with a range in responses from 3-5. 

In response to the question "Did you know what supported 
employment was before coming to the workshop?", (54%) of the 
parents and (92^) of the professionals providing feedback 
said yes. In response to the question "Did you learn 
anything new at this workshop about supported employment?", 
97% of the parents and 90% of the professionals responding 
to this question answered in the affirmative. 

Three questions on the evaluation were to be completed only 
by parents. The first question was "Are you more 
comfortable about the idea of your son/daughter's being 
involved in supported employment than you were before coming 
to the workshop?" Of the 18 parents responding to this 
question, 67% (12) said yes, 11% (2) answered not sure, and 
22% (4) said they had been comfortable with the idea of 
supported employment before coming to the workshop. 

In the second question, parents used a five point scale 
(5=extremely appropriate, l=not at all appropriate) to 
indicate how appropriate they thought supported employment 
would be for their son/daughter. The same question had been 
asked on the information sheet completed before the workshop 
by participants. Sixteen parents answered this question. 



Appropriateness of supported Employment 



Appropriateness 



total 



total percent 
of responses 



5 (extremely appropriate) 



4 

3 
4 

3 

16 



25% 
19% 
25% 
19% 
12% 
100% 



4 
3 
2 



1 (not at all appropriate) 
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The third evaluation question intended only for parents 
asked for information on the current degree of involvement 
of the parent's son/daughter in supported employment. 
Sixteen parents answered this question. 

Current In vo lve ment in Supported Employ ment- 
involvement total 

percent of 
responses 

currently in supported employment 4 (25%) 

planning to be in supported 3 (i9%j 

employment soon 
not currently involved in plans s (50%) 

for supported employment 
don't know 



-J. ( 6%) 
16 (100%) 



CONCLUSION 



Participants in the six-session supported employment systems 
change advocacy training were eager for information: paceS 
provided them cartons in which to carry the printed 
materials distributed to them, and they continued to ask for 
more. They were creative in generating advocacy r,t-ategies 
and were active in their local communities contLting adult' 
service providers, special educators, disability 
organizations, and business and civic groups about supported 
employment. The participants represented youth and adults 
with variousdisabilities, and all commented on their 
fascination in learning about disabilities with which they 
were not personally faxailiar. ^ 

During 1989-1990 PACER will stay in regular contact with 
these 17 people to facilitate advocacy efforts and 
information exchange among them. Additionally, PACER will 
reconvene these people to participate in two of the six 
sessions for the new group of individuals taking the systems 
change advocacy training during 1989-1990. systems 

The three-hour and six-hour supported employment workshops 
renewed PACER 's contact with g?ass roots^is^Jes in the ^ 
delivery of supported employment- It is clear the desire 
for employment with the kind of support needed to help a 
son/daughter be successful is not limited to parents of 
persons with severe disabilities, nor to parents of children 
young enough to have completed school under the protection 

During 1989-1990, PACER will be continuing its efforts in a 
number of ways to make supported employment a viable option 
throughout the state of Minnesota. m response to an 
evaluation item asking what workshop information had been 
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most helpful, a parent encapsulated supported employTtient ' s 
goal: "There is a job opportunity for everyone regardless of 
their disability." 
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PROGRAMS FOR STUDENTS 
COUNT ME IN 

nrn^JTrf^JnAJ-^''^?^''^ ^^^^^ Center, trains volunteers to 

to nif^hno? P^°Pl^ ^ith disabilities 

to preschool, and elementary students. The COUNT ME IN 

^2 P^^sitive attitudes about people with 

fdt1?t« i^d^V"^ ^- ^^2?^' "^^^^^ f^'^^^ Children and 

adults have regarding disabilities. PACER began the COUNT 
ME IN project m June I979 under a two year grant pacer 
received an additional three year grant'^tn 1981 f^om the 
Department of Personnel Preparation (DPP) , United States 

°5 special Education, since 1984 the projecfhas 
continued as a result of a combination of small grants from 
corporations, foundations, individual contributilnland 

The COUNT ME IN program was initiated in response to the 
concern of PACER' s Board of Directors and many Parents that 
children without disabilities need to become mo?e 
knowledgeable about disabilities and more accept ina of their 

^i^^^i^ities. PACER felt tha^ a progrL was 
?he?r J^n^^^^^'^r^^^ children and to assist schools ?n 
their efforts to implement programs in the least restrictive 
environment for children with disabilities. restrictive 

PACER center has involved more than l? jO individuals in 

197^ DSinr^98rL"^r" '"""P^- COUNT 5^ IN in 

1979. During 1988-89, more than 15,30 ople were reachpr; 

directly. This includes 500 who attend. Informational 

presentations, 77 participants in vo3unteJ tr^ning 12 976 

students and 767 teachers, who saw the 171 CoSnt iN 

elementary school presentations and 989 persons who 

contacted PACER for COUNT ME IN information. 

PUBLIC INFORMATION 

The COUNT ME IN project attempts to achieve two main goals 

geS publfc of\hf S^'f ^° infor^ 
general public of the needs and capabilities of individuals 

"he'c^SSi^M^^^^ rrUlL''' ^'^^^^^"^^ information^^^^ 

These two goals were achieved in the following ways: 

^' dTa^r.y^n^!r? about COUNT ME IN training programs were 
distributed to weekly and daily neighborhood newspapers 
throughout the area surrounding Minneapolis-St. Paul? 
Minnesota and in the areas where COUNT ME IN held 
trainings. The 'YOU CAN HELP' column in the Sunday 
newspapers of both Minneapolis and St. Paul attracts 
many volunteers yearly. Photographs and articles 
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appeared in the Star Tribune, the 3M Employee Newspaper 
and the Minneapolis/St. Paul magazine. 

2. Gamma Sigma Sigma Service Sorority's Twin Cities alumnae 
chapter continues to serve as the COUNT ME IN handicap 
awareness puppeteers for their community service 
project. Nine members performed 13 shows for weekend 
and evening audiences. This included Health Fairs, 

a school district "Spring Fling", church programs, Head 
Start program and Girl Scout trainings. The National 
President of Gamma Sigma Sigma previously served locally 
as the COUNT ME IN Service Coordinator and scheduler. 
This year, Jean Maxwell, a Pillsbury employee, serves as 
the project coordinator. She received recognition as an 
outstanding volunteer in the "ELEVEN WHO CARE" 
competition locally. 

3. Feature articles about COUNT ME IN presentations were 
printed in 9 ochool publications and neighborhood 
newspapers. The Special Education Newsletter of the 
Minneapolis Public Schools (MPS) featured a one page 
article on the COUNT ME IN program in the June 1989 
printing. Joyce Haskins, the Prescriptive Instruction 
Center Coordinator, listed all the scheduled shows for 
the MPS third grade classes in the special education 
calendar of monthly events which goes to all MPS 
educators and administrators. 

4. More than 8,000 newly designed yellow and blue COUNT ME 
IN brochures were distributed to various disability 
groups, teacher organizations, PACER workshops, medical 
groups, civic and community groups. In addition, a 
letter about the puppet show was given to each child 
who viewed the presentation at their school, so they 
could share the information with their parent (s) . 

5. Articles about the COUNT ME IN program, trainings and 
volunteers appeared in PACER »s PACESETTER newsletters ii 
1988-89. Each issue reached more than 28,000 parents and 
professionals. An outstanding volunteer puppeteer was 
featured to recognize her continued and record-setting 
volunteer service and to help us in the recruitment of 
new volunteers. 

6. PACER staff presentations about COUNT ME IN and the 
importance of disability awareness efforts were given to 
26 groups which included community organization?^ ; 
disability groups; in-service training sessions for 
teachers, medical personnel, and other professionals 
who work with children with disabilities; and university 
classes. More than 500 persons were reached through 
the presentations. 
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7. Television publicity featuring the COUNT ME IN staff 
and/or puppets on programs brought greater 
awareness of PACER's disability awareness project 
efforts to a wider audience. 

8. Colle-McVoy Public Relations firm has offered to provide 
J^^^A^^S?^ m developing an appealing and uniform look 
^L-^^^^ printed materials. The puppets attracted 
their attention, and were able to introduce them to 

the diverse programs and training for parents and 
advocates of children with disabilities. 

9. An aids and appliance tote is available for schools, 
churches and interested groups to rent on a weekly 

; contains aids and appliances, games, books 
and adaptive equipment used by persons with 
disabilities. Many groups have successfully used this 
resource to teach or enhance disability awareness 
curriculums. 

CONCLUSION 

A high level of interest in disability awareness has 
fo?o^?ooo ^^^^^^^ °^ public inf'ormation efforts during the 

nnh?Ti f^/^^"*;. °f people were reached through 

public information efforts. ^ 

VOLUNTEER TRAINING WORKSHOPS 
TRAINING OF TRAINERS AND REPLICATION 

h^in^^f^''? receive training to present information on 

^^^S-""^ conditions to students. in 1988-89, COUNT ME 
IN held five training sessions, attended by a tota} of 77 
persons. In addition to three training sessions in the 
Metropolitan area, COUNT ME IN trained\olunteers in North 

Oakdale, MN; and the Cooperative 

(n^af i^crosser'" ''"'^ '""'^"'^ 

TRAINING OF VOLUNTEERS 

sessions included information on 
disabilities, feelings of people with disabilities, aids and 
appliances, and resources for persons with disabilities- 
suggestions on ways to respond to questions that students 
most commonly ask regarding disabilities; techniques of 

Sn^fh^'^Lh? oi"^K^3^''*'" ^^^^^^ 94-142 with emphasis 
on the right of children with disabilities to be educated in 
the least restrictive environment. Most training sessions 
were conducted over a two day period, but one was a mi^? 
training which was condensed to a one day session. With the 
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recruitment of such high caliber volunteers and their 
limited time availability, the one day format is 
satisfactory when the training is limited in size. 

Presenters at the training workshops included persons with 
disabilities, parents of children with disabilities, 
representatives of disability organizations, educators, and 
members of the PACER staff. Various methods of providing 
information were used such as lectures, small group 
discussions, audio-visual materials, actual puppet 
presentations to a regular audience, and hands-on training 
with the use of the puppets. 

A total of 77 persons participated in the five 1988-89 
training workshops. This was down from last year's high 
number of 171, in which PACER trained 2 groups of 47 and 35 
students each. The participants represented a variety of 
backgrounds and had a high degree of understanding 
disabilities. 

VOLUNTEER DEMOGRAPHICS NUMBER PERCENTAGE 

Educators 31 38% 

Others 25 31% 

Parents of special education child 9 ii% 

Parents of child without disability 15 18% 

Persons with a disability 2 2% 

*Total 82 100% 

*0f the 62 evaluations returned, some persons checked more 
than one category. 

EVALUATION OF VOLUNTEER TRAINING 

At the conclusion of each training, participants were 
requested to complete an evaluation to determine the 
effectiveness of the overall training. Sixty- two (62) of 
the 77 participants returned the survey. The following 
questions were asked: 

1. How much do vou feel this training has increased or 

expanded vour positive attitudes about disabled persons? 
(N = 62) 

Response Number Percentage 

VERY 41 66% 

MODERATELY 16 2 6% 

SLIGHTLY 1 2% 

POOR 0 0% 

NO ANSWER _4 6X 

TOTAL 62 100% 
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2. 



From the information vou rer^Wed thic training, how 

comfortable do you feel in ^^n c ourani nc, in others 

positive attitudes tow ard disabled perso n^-? 
(N = 62) ■ ~ 



VERY 

MODERATELY 

SLIGHTLY 

POOR 

NO ANSWER 
TOTAL 



52 
8 
1 
0 

_i 
62 



84% 
13% 
1.5% 
0% 
■ 1.5% 
100% 



^' How sufficient was the info m iation y r^u received at the 
trainincr for answering ba s ic q uest ions about, 
handica pping conditions? (n = 62) 

VERY 

MODERATELY 
SLIGHTLY 
POOR 

NO ANSWER 
TOTAL 



45 


73% 


17 


27% 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


' >2 


100% 



4. 



cfuestion 
(N = 62) 



VERY 

MODERATELY 

SLIGHTLY 

POOR 

NO ANSWER 
TOTAL 



27 
30 
5 
0 

_0 
62 



44% 
48% 
8% 
0% 
_0i 
100% 



How well informed do vou fePi about t^rh n-i gnoc. of 
puppetrv? (N = 62) ~ 



VERY 

MODERATELY 

SLIGHTLY 

POOR 

NO ANSWER 
TOTAL 



28 
28 
5 
0 

-J. 
62 



45% 
45% 
8% 
0% 
2% 
100% 



to school children? (n = 62) 



VERY 

MODERATELY 

SLIGHTLY 

POOR 

NO ANSWER 
TOTAL 



30 
31 
1 
0 
_0 
62 



48% 
50% 

2% 
0% 

100% 
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7. How would vou rate the overall training? (N = 62) 



EXCELLENT 



55 
7 
0 
0 

0 
62 



89% 
11% 
0% 
0% 



GOOD 
FAIR 
POOR 



NO ANSWER 
TOTAL 



100% 



COMMENTS FROM 1988-89 VOLUNTEERS 

"I am a parent of a child with c. disability. I wanted to 
volunteer my time to PACER and being a puppeteer was the 
best outlet for me." 

"The enthusiasm of the instructors is contagious. Excellent 
presentation. " 

"I loved the enthusiasm, vibrancy, genuine love, caring, and 
positiveness of the PACER staff and volunteers." 

"I wanted to be a 'COUNTED IN' by hel oing to provide 
disability awareness to others." 

"I see a need to help students in my school cicknowledge and 
develop health relationships with students who have 
disabilities. " 

CONCLUSIONS - VOLUNTEER TRAINING 

COUNT ME IN training programs for volunteers in Minnesota 
and Wisconsin during 1988-89 were rated as excellent (89%) 
or good (11%) by 100% of the respondents. Eighty-four 
percent (84%) of the participants felt the training made 
them comfortable at encouraging others to forai positive 
attitudes toward persons with disabilities. Many of the 
trainees had a commitment to educating others (38%) , medical 
and special education backgrounds (31%) . Three persons had 
disabilities, one woman with a brain injury worked long and 
hard to memorize the part of the girl with cerebral palsy. 
Her voice was amplified by microphone and her first 
performance and efforts were rewarded by spontaneous 
applause from the children. Another woman with emotional 
illness won the hearts of the children with her portrayal of 
a girl who has visual impairments. Everyone wants to be 
valued and counted in! The volunteers are challenged and 
renewed by the message they bring to each community. One 
puppeteer wrote to the staff, "I think you are most helpful 
in preparing us and doing the shows. You are super!" 

R EPLICATION 

During 1988-8S, COUNT ME IN staff trained three groups of 
volunteers frcm the Metropolitan area. COUNT ME IN also 
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trained volunteers in two other communities where there wa^, 
n!I^^''?^^>,^" establishing a disability awareness project, 
one of these trainings was in Minnesota, it was a comhinp.i 
school district Of North St. Paul, Maplewood Ind OakdSe 
communities, one training was held in Wisconsin for the 
cooperative Educational Service Agency (CESA-4) in Onalaska, 

The training included background information on disabilities 
and puppetry techniques as well as sessions about organizinq 
a presentation about disabilities for children. Each ^ 

^^r^i^o^^^^ which contains references to many books, films 
and other resources available on this topic. The 
coordinator in each community received the COUNT mf in 
CoQraih^toir'^ H^pdbooH which contains organ izational 
suggestions and sample forms and publicity information wh^^y. 
ulL^'t^^'i^ in setting up a disability awaLnels^roject"^ 
Many books and resources for children were displayed and 
discussed in the course of the training. -^^P-^^y^^ and 

Information on the purchase of the puppets was mailed to 
over 76 individuals, school districts and disability 
organizations this past year in 23 states, Canada and a U S 
military base overseas. Thirteen (13) groups purchased 

Tne COJNT ME IN disability awareness package includes a set 
of SIX puppets portraying seven diffeJent disabilities 

ifsf ^Lr?^^nd^$rL;^r -veU-v»s-?a?f 

PUPPET PROGRAM PRESENTATIONS 

PURPOSE AND DESCRIPTTD^j 

COUNT ME IN volunteers and staff presented 171 puppet 
programs about students with disabilities to children in 88 
schools and churches between June i, i988, and May 3S 1989 
reaching 12,976 children and 767 teachers! ^ ' ' 

The content and information of the puppet programs were 
adapted for the ages and grade levels of the ludiences A 
45 minute program for younger children (approximately 

^t?n^nr''^^S ^? ^^^^^ included prer.entations on ^ 
blindness, deafness, and one of two physical disabilities 

Sr3-r'Se°oro^ra2 -^--^ntary'chUdren in 

grades 3 6, the program was expanded to one hour and 

d?«h???^to"^ "^^JJ-^J retardation, and/or learning 
disabilities, in addition to the other three that were 
available as choices for the program. Each disability was 
discussed in a 7-10 minute skit that usually involved two 
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puppets, one with the particular disability, and the other 
as a friend without a disability. 

At the conclusion of the puppet shows, children were each 
given a COUNT ME IN letter to take home to their parent (s). 
Teachers received materials for their classroom (a Braille 
v-^ard, sign language sheet, and a copy of the COUNT ME IN 
song) and each school received a copy of PACER' s COUNT me IN 
Resource Manual on Disabilities for all the teachers to use 
as a follow-up resource guide, plus information on PACER 
Center's many programs and services. 

For the elementary school programs, PACER staff prefers an 
audience of no more than 100 children (2 to 3 classes) . 
This audience size permits personal interaction of students 
with puppets and the equipment on display. Each puppeteer 
acts as a resource guide to explain the adaptive equipment 
displayed on two tables. 

TEACHER-ADULT EVALUATIONS 

To determine the effectiveness of the COUNT ME IN program 
from the perspective of the classroom teacher and the adults 
present, PACER developed an evaluation form for them to 
complete imnediately after the program. Four hundred and 
seventy-eight (478) of the 767 teachers and adults who saw 
the programs completed the evaluations. 

The following charts show their responses: 

1. How would vou rate the COUNT ME IN presentation? 
(N = 478) 



Teacher/Adults Total 

EXCELLENT 385 81% 

VERY GOOD 83 17% 

FAIR 1 0% 

POOR 0 0% 

NO ANSWER 9 21 

TOTAL 478 100% 

2. Did the informat ion on disabilities seem appropriate for 
the age of vour children? (N = 478) 

VERY APPROPRIATE 403 84% 

APPROPRIATE 55 12% 

SLIGHTLY 2 0% 

NO ANSWE*; _18 ^ 

TOTAL 478 100% 
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3. HovLJjlfonnative do vou bel ieve fche show was for vour 

studencs? (N=478) 

VERY INFORMATIVE 397 83% 

INFORMATIVE 63 13% 

SLIGHTLY 4 1% 

NOT AT ALL 0 0% 

NO ANSWER __14 ^ 



TOTAL 478 



100% 



4. po Yoy ^^Ueve tt>e COUyJT Mg IN shov will hel» in,nT-nvo 
attitudes that children in vonr classroom mav havA 
toward children wi th disabil i t-^ (N - 478) 



A GREAT DEAL 400 

MODERATELY 65 

SLIGHTLY 0 

NOT AT ALL 0 

NO RESPONSE 13 

TOTAL 478 



84% 
13% 
0% 
0% 
3% 
100% 



5 • Was the program the right l ength of time for vn nr 
children? (N=478) ^ 



86% 



YES 413 

NO: TOO LONG 24 "5% 

NO RESPONSE _41 9% 

TOTAL 478 



100% 

Of the 478, only 391 filled out 2nd page of evaluat:on. 
6- FollQwinq the COUNT ME IN prec;p ntatiQn . T f . 

(^) inore comfortable helping a student with a d ^gaHii^ 

fit into mv class. (N « 391) 

STRONGLY AGREE 116 ^0% 

AGHEE 190 

DISAGREE 4 

STRONGLY DISAGREE 0 

NO RESPONSE _81 21% 

TOTAL 391 '100% 

(b) more comfortable helping students without 

disabilities understand disab ilities. (n = 391) 

STRONGLY AGREE 
AGREE 
DISAGREE 

STRONGLY DISAGREE 
NO RESPONSE 
TOTAL 



136 


35% 


164 


42% 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


91 


2n 


391 


100% 
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(c) yiore comfortable helping classroom te achers deal 



with students with disabilities. (N = 391) 

STRONGLY AGREE 92 23% 

AGREE 186 48% 

DISAGREE 7 2% 

STRONGLY DISAGREE 0 0% 

NO RESPONSE 1Q3. 

TOTAL 391 100% 

7. I am interested in using follow-u p activities about 
children with disabilities. (N = 391) 

YES 238 61% 

NO 25 6% 

NO RESPONSE 128 33% 

TOTAL 391 100% 

8. It would be helpful to me as a teacher to read specific 
information on dis abilities. (N «= 391) 

YES 221 56.5% 

NO 35 9% 

NO RESPONSE HI 34.5% 

TOTAL 391 100% 

9. I would appreciate information that would enable me to 
better recognize "hidden disabilities." (N = 391) 

YES 157 40% 

NO 91 23% 

NO RESPONSE 143 37% 

TOTAL 391 100% 

10. I would like more information about communicating with 
parents of children with disabilities. (N - 391) 

YES 98 25% 

NO 134 34% 

NO RESPONSE 151 43% 

TOTAL 391 100% 

11. I would be interested in receiving training about 
methods of fostering positive attitudes about 
disabilities. (N = 391) 

YES 102 26% 

NO 121 31% 

NO RESPr^SE 43% 

TOTAL 391 100% 



The Resource Manual is given to each school where the 
program is presented and has additional suggeste'^. follow-up 
activities. Ninety percent of the teachers-adults were 
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interested in using follow-up activities with their 
students . 

In addition, requests for general information on 
disabilities were made by several teachers. Many of the 
teachers who answered "NO" to the questions on general 
information did add that they would be interested in further 
information on disabilities if and when a child with a 
disability was mainstreamed into their classroom. Many did 
not respond to question #6 saying it was not applicable 
because they were already comfortable and/or already had 
children with disabilities in their classroom or were 
special education teachers themselves. 

TEACHER-ADULT EVATJT ATION CQwr T.TT< ;TnMQ 

The evaluations showed that 98% of the teachers and adults 
rated the program as excellent or very good. Ninety-six 

program was appropriate and 
informative for their students. 

Ninety-seven (97%) percent of the teachers and other adults 
responding to the questionnaire believed that the attitudes 
of students toward children with disabilities would improve 
as a result of the COUNT ME IN program. In addition, 79% of 
those responding felt they would be more comfortable after 
the program m helping students without disabilities 
understand disabilities and 81% felt more comfortable 
helping a student with a disability fit into their 
classroom. 
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PROGRAMS FOR STUDENTS 
PACER'S PROJECT ON CHILD ABUSE 
BACKGROUND AND INTRODUCTION 

PACER'S LET'S PREVENT ABUSE Project was developed in 1983 
due to the increasing awareness that children with 
disabilities are at a higher risk for child abuse. PACER 
received requests from concerned parents and others to 
research and develop a puppet presentation that could teach 
children about the prevention of child abuse. The success 
that the COUNT ME IN program had experienced in the area of 
disability awareness using puppets with elementary-age 
children provided encouragement to develop an abuse 
prevention puppet program. 

The puppet presentation provides information on child abuse 
prevention, addressing self-protection strategies, the 
feelings associated with abuse, the importance of telling 
someone, and that a child is never at fault. The scripts 
are for children with and without disabilities and 
incorporate children »s language with the opportunity for the 
students to interact with the puppets and puppeteers. The 
message is given in a sensitive and nonthreatenii | manner. 

In 1984 the project was funded by Minnesota Episcopal 
Foundation/Sheltering Arms Foundatior. In 1985, PACER 
received a three year special projects federal grant from 
the Department of Education, Division of Personnel 
Preparation, to develop and implement the LET'S PREVENT 
ABUSE program. The federal project ended in December 1988. 
PACER received funding for 1988-89 from B. C. Gamble and P. 
W. Skogmo Foundation for the puppet presentation program and 
also to provide inservice for the teachers in the Twin 
Cities area. 

The LET'S PREVENT ABUSE program has also received funding 
from the Bremer Foundation for the past three years. The 
project has focused on training regarding issues of abuse 
and disabilities, with the primary goal being replication of 
the puppet performances in rural communities in Minnesota 
and Wisconsin. The response from parents and individuals 
working with children with disabilities has and continues to 
be 1 positive one that encourages and suggests further 
ei"^ nsion of the project. The need for current data and 
collaboration in the area of abuse and the vulnerability of 
children with disabilities is a concern just being 
recognized. 

The child abuse project at present has two major components, 
a prevention program directed toward elementary school age 
children both in the mainstream and special education 
classrooms, and an inservice training for professionals. 
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Through the use of child-size nnnnoi-o , t, • i_ 

Children with disabiliifes^thr^^ogr;/^^^^ 

abuse prevention Tha LET'S PREVENT ABUSE puppet proqra^ 

SoTinSrS ^"Jfi^^^J"^^^^"^ associated ^ 

feelings of guilt, fear, confusion and anger, and the need 
to tell someone about the abuse. The presentation is 
simple, direct and nonthreatening. entaT:ion is 

i^on^»i^^^4.^^r*.'?^''^^°??^ ^ ^^^^P^ children who have 

mental retardation, which is a modified version of thl 
original script, providing similar tvces of info^^^vL • 
format the students can more easf^y^^^derstandf "^n °" ^ 
addition, a program for hearing impaired children was 
piloted in April and May of 1988 for children and ^tl^^ ^r- 
two hearing impaired programs in tSe metro area? 

The LET'S PREVENT ABUSE program's goal is to increase 
awareness through education. PACER gives workshops Lri 
trainings primarily for those communities Interested ?n the 

Suni?r'"pACER°Sas^f.^^\^"^ °^ Puppeteers1n'?heir 

community. PACER has also began to pilot inservice 

trainings to professionals this yearf PACER frdedicat^H ^-^ 

?nff.Sfr^^r^i>,^"^ professionals and individuals 

interested in the care of children with disabilities 

* resource Manual on chn^ ^as been researched and 

revised (December 1988) and published bv PACES 

the LET'S PREVENT ABUSE progLm. ?he ^Luafconlafns °' 

tt^tmilt^l"^ °^ ^""f? P«vention, case histories^ 
strategies for prevention end addresses the phenomena of 
institutional abuse Legal procedures that are iS pLcf to 
deal with abuse and directions to be tavon in Jk» * i 
also included. An ext,nsive"bib?iography"anS frefourc: 
list of materials about abuse prevention in edScatim 
children are also part of this publication. Designed for 
use by teachers parents, social service personnel hef 1th 
H?''^???!?''^^^^?^^ ^""^ ""'S" "ho care fo? child«A wi?h 
disabilities, the resource manual has proven to be a 
valuable resource to people all over the country. 

PACER ;s unique abuse prevention project is taraetsd p*- 
organizations, national, state or local, as well as 
individuals interested in starting a similar proiect in 
their communities. Tha purchase of the puppet proaram 
enables more children to be reached in „,r^iS,,_ S f - ^ 
country who will benefit from tois c^cia? ?nfo?S=^? °^ 
PACER puppets. Child abuse Zrl^l aS voLn?lir?ra?nina 
are available for purchase by interested grSu^s! Ic^Sof 
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districts, parent groups, PTA*s, Girl Scout Councils and 
disability organizations have considered this purchase a 
valuable tool in reaching large numbers of children about 
child abuse prevention. 

SUMMARY OF EVALUATION OF CHILD ABUSE PROJECT 1988-89 

The show was presented to 13,229 elementary school students 
in 61 schools in the Twin Cities area. Children with mental 
retardation, emotional/behavioral disorders, hearing 
impairments and learning disabilities were included in this 
population. In total, evaluations were completed by 542 
teachers, related personnel and others and 500 students. 

Overall, 98% of the students indicated that they liked the 
show, 89% said that they learned something new from the 
show. Results of the student evaluations indicate that 
measurable gains were made in a number of other areas as 
well. In programs concerning child abuse, it is crucial to 
remember that reinforcing important messages is as important 
as providing new information. Many of the 61 schools 
requested the program as an added resource to their own 
health and safety curriculums. 

LEVEL I - PUBLIC INFORMATIOIM/PRESEIMTATIONS 

PUBLIC INFORMATION 

PURPOSE 

The Child Abuse Project attempts to achieve three main goals 
through its public information efforts: (1) to raise public 
awareness about the relationship of abuse and children with 
handicaps; 2) to identify appropriate resources within the 
community for help and 3) to distribute information about 
PACER'S LET'S PREVENT ABUSE Project. 

These goals were achieved in the following ways: 

A news release about the LET'S PREVENT ABUSE project was 
distributed to: 

a. Weekly and daily neighborhood newspapers throughout the 
area surrounding Minneapolis-St. Paul, Minnesota, where 
the puppet program had been purchased. 

b. Newsletters of disability groups, school related 
organizations, and civic and community organizations and 
child abuse publications in the state of Minnesota, as 
well as national publications. 

The child abuse project was the subject of a feature article 
in a r'lmber of publications. Feature articles were also 
printe*^ in local school publications and neighborhood 
newspapers. A number of publications of disability 
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organizations, nationally and locally, and teacher groups 
included articles and pictures about the project. 

More than 15,000 child abuse brocnures were distributed to 
various disability groups, teacher organizations, medical 
groups, civic and community groups. In addition, a letter 
about the puppet show was given to the children who viewed 
the presentation at their school, so they could share the 
information at home with their parents. 

Articles about the child abuse project appeared in two 
PACESETTER newsletters in 1988-89. Each issue reached more 
than 28,000 parents and professionals. The spring issue 
focused on the project's training effort in Minnesota and 
nationally, as well as reaching culturally diverse 
populations . 

PRESENTATIONS 

PACER staff were invited to present the child abuse 
project's prevention and training program to numerous 
groups, including child ebuse professionals, teachers and 
school administrators from special and regular education 
programs, and personnel from group homes and respite care 
programs, over 180 people attended five presentations and 
received direct information. In the fall of 1988, PACER was 
part of the Faculty for a national conference at the 
University of Michigan Medical Center in Ann Arbor, 

was centered around sexual 
exploitation of persons with disabilities. Over 75 neople 

program presentation on 
education and training efforts for teachers, professionals 
and parents. 

In addition, the LET'S PREVENT ABUSE Project responded to 
approximately 550 mailing requests for information from 
numerous agencies and individuals around the country 
interested in the impact the program may have for their 
communities. 

CONCLUSIONS LEVEL I 

An important objective of PACER 's child abuse project is to 
inform parents, potential volunteers, professionals and the 
general public about the dynamics involved in abuse the 
vulnerability of children with disabilities, to abuse, the 
need to encourage children to talk about abuse, and the 
avai.lability of community resources. Level I activities are 
a critical means to achieving this goal, and PACER continues 
to seek out opportunities to increase public awareness of 
child abuse and its relationship to disabilities. 
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LEVEL II 



riVJSERVICES 



Over 270 persons participated in the LET'S PREVENT ABUSE 
program inservice project. Included in these inservices 
were information about child abuse and the vulnerability of 
children with disabilities, indicators of abuse, information 
about the law and community resources. 

The participants, who represented a wide variety of parent 
and professional interests in rural and metro communities 
agreed that the project provided them with very useful 
knowledge. They included recognized experts in the field of 
advocacy for children with disabilities, representatives 
from the special education profession, county protection and 
shelters for victims of domestic violence. PACER provided 
training for Temple University in the spring of 1989. The 
University's Center, for Research in Human Development and 
Education sponsored this project which concentrated on 
empowerment and protection strategies for persons with 
disabilities living in group/residential environment^:. 

At two of the inservices, participants were asked to 
evaluate the workshop. Of the 50 people attending, 47 
individuals responded. The questions and the results are as 
follows: 

EVALUATION OF INS ERVICES 

X. Rate the impact t h e training has had for you jn the 
following areas: (Responses = 47) 

a. Awareness of the issue of abuse and the vulnerability of 
children with disabilities. 



Response 



Number 



Percentages 



Very Much 

Moderate 

Minimal 

Had Extensive Knowledge 

No Impact 

Total 



30 
13 
1 
3 
0 
47 



64% 
29% 
1% 

6% 



100% 
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Ability to advocate more effectively for children with 
disabilities. (Responses = 47) 

Response Number Percentages 

Very Much 
Moderate 
Minimal 

Had Extensive Knowledge 
No Impact 
Total 

Awareness of community resources on child abuse 
Response Number Percentages 

Ve.ry Much 
Moderate 
Minimal 

Had Extensive Knowledge 
No Impact 
Total 

Increased background information on child abuse in 
general 



22 


47% 


20 


43% 


2 


4% 


2 


4% 


1 




47 


100% 



16 34% 

21 45% 

3 6% 

7 15% 

-0 _Q1 

47 100% 



Response 



Number 



Percentages 



Very Much 

Moderate 

Minimal 

Had Extensive KnowlF ^ge 

No Impact 

Total 



27 
13 
2 
5 
0 
47 



Hov ^ did vou rate the overall training? 
Response Number 



Eycellent 
Good 
Fair 
Poor 

No Response 
Total 



41 
5 
1 
0 
0 

47 



The best idea I learned today was: 



53% 
28% 
4% 
11% 

100% 

(Responses =47) 

Percentac3s 

87% 
11% 

2% 

0% 

0% 
100% 



A. "To look at individuals and their situations 
carefu] ly . 



"How to become comfortable with abuse issues." 
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C. "All information was useful but checklists and 
indicators vital I " 

D. "We can make a difference by educating our 
communities . " 

E. "The vulnerability of children with disabilities to 
abuse and the added stresses on their families." 

CONCLUSION 

The LET'S PREVENT ABUSE inservice training for professionals 
was well received. Ninety-eight percent of the participants 
rated the inservice traiiiing either excellent or very good. 
The most positive comments received were regarding increased 
awareness about community resources and the positive effect 
the entire experience had on the community at large and its 
approach in child abuse prevention. 



LEVEL III - PUPPET SHOW PRESENTATIONS 

PURPOSE AND DESCRIPTION 

PACER»s LET'S PREVENT ABUSE Project presented 170 puppet 
programs in 61 elementary schools between October 1988, and 
May 1989, reaching 542 teachers and other adults and 13,229 
students in grades 1 through 4. Each show requires 30 
minutes and includes at least one puppet who has a 
disability, class size is limited to 80 students. While it 
focuses on "generic" child abuse messages, the program also 
raises issues of specific relevance to children with 
disabilities. There are many opportunities in the procram 
for the students to be an integral part of the presentation. 
Teachers receive a pre and post program discussion guide as 
well as some additional resource material. PACER 's Resource 
Manual on Child Abuse was given to each school and is an 
additional resource which is available to teachers. Parents 
are encouraged to attend the presentations as well. Parents 
who were apprehensive about their children seeing a program 
on abuse, realized after seeing the show that the message 
was positive and important. 

EVALUATION OF THE CHILD ABUSE PRESENTATIONS: 

Evaluation forms were completed by the 752 adults who 
observed the LET'S PREVENT ABUSE puppet performances. 
These included regular and special education teachers, 
school administrators and other personnel, school social 
workers and parents. 
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550 


73% 


193 


25% 


7 


1% 


2 


1% 


0 


0^ 


403 


100% 



1- Overall, how would vou r ate the pupoet presentati on? 
(N = 752) 

Excellent 492 65% 

Very Good 221 29% 

Good 24 3% 

Fair 1 1% 

No Response 14 2% 

Poor 0 0% 

Total 403 100% 

2- How informative do vou fe el today's presentati on was for 
vour children? (N = 752) 

Very Informative 
Informative 
Slightly Informative 
No response 
Not At All 
Total 

3. Was the program appropria telv geared toward thi.^ 
audience? (N = 752) 

Yes 99 99% 

No 1 1% 

No Response 0 0% 

Total 752 100% 

4. Were vou comfort able with the tvpe of information 
provided in this program? (n = 752) 

Yes 743 9911 

No 2 0% 

No Response 7 

Total 752 100% 

5- Were vou familiar with the school's reporting nolirv o n 

abuse? (N = 752) ^ ^ 

Yes 620 83% 

No 82 11% 

Don't Know 32 4% 

No Response is 2% 

Total 752 100% 
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^' ^,. 1TJ^^^ V}^^ ^^^^ ^r formal-inn ::.bout child 

^^^VT^. ^^^ ^^^^^^^^ 

491 65% * 

Not Sure 140 

No 



19% 



No Response 57 
Total 



54 7% 



752 100% 
CONCLUSIONS 

indicated that 94% of the adults polled said 
that the show was excellent or very good. Ninetv-eiaht 
percent felt the show was either informative Srvery^ 
infonnative. On all other questions, regarding the 

?oSr^?i^^^"^^^ °^ ^"^^^ ^^1^^ as an information 

inckdedT ^^^^ ^^^y positive. Viewer refpS^ses 

leve^"'(lBD'?each:rr' ^"^^^^^-^ ^he appropriate age 

"I liked the fact that the puDoets incinrtoH • 
handicapped children." ( Spfcif f Iducation^Teache^r" 
"Definitions are so important— kids need facts and T hv=h 

t'^LllLTklT.l^ ^^""^'^ Pupp':i:?"^"ts^e^Lr 

and asked for feedback. Then^ou Sarifld- "GrSIt?" 
(Classroom Teacher) '^ireax:. 

SL!^? Parents, teachers and school personnel, who requested 
more information regarding abuse, requested 

277 (37%) wanted more information on how to talk to 
parents of a child you suspect is being abSsed 

205 (27%) wanted more information on how to taiv = 
child who has reported abuse ^° ^ 

199 (27%) wanted more information on physical and 
behavi ral indicators of child sexual abuse 

procisf^ ""^"^^"^ knowledge of the child protection 

reporting laws"^ information regarding mandated 
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S TUDENT EVALUATION 

A pre and post evaluation and questionnaire was used to 
determine the increases in students' awareness as a result 
of the program. Side one of the questionnaire is completed 
by the students prior to the performance; side two is 
completed immediately following the performance. 
Evaluations were collected from a total of 500 students. 
For each question, the number indicating total answered is 
given. 

Distribution of children bv Grade (n = 500) 



Grade 1 
Grade 2 
Total 



250 
250 
500 



50% 

50i 
100% 



Do vou k now what child abuse is? (n = 500) 



Yes 
No 

Not Sure 
Total 



294 
137 

500 



59% 
27% 
14% 
100% 



1. I thin)c it is .-ikav for me to talk about child abuse. 
(N = 414) 

Pre Test post Test 



Yes 
No 

Maybe 
Don't Know 
Total 



214 ( 43%) 

48 ( 10%) 

86 ( 17%) 

152 { 30%^ 

500 (100%) 



376 ( 75%) 

23 ( 4%) 

53 ( 11%) 

49 { 10%^ 

500 (100%) 



These figures show a 32% increase from the pre to the post 
questionnaires in students who believe it is okay for them 
to talk about child abuse. 

2. If someone has abused yo u, would you tell someo ne? 
(N = 500) 



Pre Test 



Post Test 



Yes 
No 

Maybe 
Don't 
Total 



Know 



334 ( 67%) 

49 ( 10%) 

48 ( 9%) 

■ 70 (144%). 

500 (100%) 



430 ( 86%) 

11 { 2%) 

36 ( 7%) 

?3 ( Sil 

500 (100%) 



These figures show a 19% increase from the pre to the post 
questionnaire in the number of students who would tell 
someone if they were being abused. 
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3 . Do you think someone v ou know could abuse you? 
(N «= 500) 

Pre Test Post Test 

Yes 184 ( 37%) 270 ( 54%) 

No 129 ( 26%) 100 ( 20%) 

Maybe 96 ( 19%) 61 ( 12%) 

Don't Know 91 f 18%) 69 ( 14%1 

Total 500 (100%) 500 (100%) 

These figures show a 17% increase from the pre to the post 
quest ionna'' re in students who understand that someone they 
know could abuse them. 

4. If someone abuses vou. is it your fault? (N = 500) 

Pre Test Post Test 

Yes 83 ( 17%) 19 ( 4%) 

No 390 ( 78%) 466 ( 93%) 

Maybe 21 ( 4%) 13 ( 2.6%) 

Don't Know 6 ( 1%1 . 2 (.004%) 

Tctal 500 (100%) 416 (100%) 

It is significant to note that an increase of 76 students 
(15%) indicated understanding that they are not at fault. 

5 . Do vou know some people who could help you if vou were 
being abused? (N = 500) 

Pre Test Post Test 

Yes 368 ( 74%) 412 ( 82%) 

No 23 ( 5%) 28 ( 6%) 

Maybe 44 { 8%) 6 ( 2%) 

Don't Know 65 f 13%^ 10 f 4%) 

Total 500 (100%) 500 (100%) 

These figures show a 8% increase in students who believe 
they know some people who could help them if they wore 
abused. 

6. Did vou like the puppet show? (N = 500) 

Yes 499 99% 

No 1 li 

Tctal 500 100% 
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7. Did vou learn something new from the puppet show? (N = 
492) 

Yes 444 90% 

No 48 10% 

Total 492 100% 

REPRESENTATIVE COMMENTS INCLUDED: 

"I learned that even someon* you know and love can abuse 
you. " 

"I learned to say NOl if someone older than me hurts me" 

"I learned that you have to keep telling till someone 
believes you" 

I learned it's ok to talk about abuse." 

"I learned that even if your relative touches you, tell 
anyway." 

"I like Carmen because she showed how to be a nice friend." 
CONCLUSIONS 

The evaluations showed that 59% of the students had some 
prior knowledge of child abuse, and that 41% either did not 
know or were not sure of what child abuse is. Nevertheless, 
after viewing the puppet show, 90% stated that they learned 
something new. Thirty-two percent more students felt tnat 
it was okay for them to talk about abuse. 

Seventeen percent more students understood that someone they 
knew could abuse them. According to the post show 
questionnaire, an additional 19% of all students decided 
that they would tell someone if they were being abused. 

SUMMARY 



Two weeks following the puppet program, a brief survey is 
sent to the designated reporter of each school. The feedback 
has been very positive and indicates that children have made 
valid reports of abusive situations to their teachers and 
school social workers. Out of 57 schools who returned the 
surveys, 22 or 38% reported that at least one child reported 
abusive incidents following the ^ET'S PREVENT ABUSE program. 
PACER'S procedure for following up on disclosures which 
occur at the time of the performance is to notify the 
school's designated reporter who is usually a member of 



school's child abuse team. 



the 
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The LET'S PREVENT ABUSE scripts continue to be iinprovcd and 
clarified utilizing input from teachers, students and other 
professionals. 

In addition, a substantial library of resources has been 
expanded in the past year. Articles are available by 
request to parents or parent groups and any organization 
viewing the puppet performance. 

LEVEL IV REPLICATION 



During 1988-89, the let's prevent abuse staff trained 
volunteers from two rural communities where there was an 
interest in establishing an abuse prevention program. These 
communities were Brainerd and willmar, Minnesota. PACER 
received funding from the Otto Bremer Foundation and its • 
Bremer First American Bank affiliates for this project, 
which provides the use of PACER puppets for a three month 
period to each community receiving training. The two day 
training in each community included extensive background 
information on child abuse and the vulnerability of children 
with disabilities and how to access available community 
resources. Techniques for puppet presentations and 
information on organizing and implementing the UET'S PREVENT 
ABUSE irogram were demonstrated. Each trainee received a 
copy of PACER Center's revised Resource Manual on Child 
Abuse and various other articles on child abuse. 

Training was conducted in Durham, North Carolina for the 
Child Advocacy Commission of Durham, with the purchase of 
PACER'S LET'S PREVENT ABUSE program puppets and scripts, 
that community has now established a prevention program in 
all their local elementary schools. Two similar trainings 
were conducted for the Minnesota Indian Women's Resource 
Center. The purchase of the puppets has enabled the Center 
to incorporate them into therapy sessions with children and 
families that are reuniting after separation due to issues 
centering around abuse. 

A total of 61 volunteers and professionals attended these 
trainings in Minnesota. As a result of their efforts, 
approximately 40 puppet presentations were given in 18 rural 
schools to 1,200 students and 60 teachers. The volunteers 
also presented the program to 25 people in three community 
groups. The following is a more detailed account of the 
evaluation results of these trainings; 
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EVALUATION OF VOLUNTEER AND REPLICATION TRAINING 

Category Responses Percentage 

1. Are vou: (Responses = 61; 
staff member of other agncy 
other (social service 
or volunteers) 
a parent/relative of a 
handicapped child 
special educator or administrator 
Total* 

*May have responded to more than one category. 

2 . Rate the impact the training h^as had for vou in the 
follovina areas; 



22 


36% 


20 


33% 


8 


13% 


11 


18% 


61 


100% 



a. 



b. 



Awareness of the issue of abuse and the vulnerability of 
children with disabilities. (Responses = 52) 



Response 

Very Much 

Moderate 

Minimal 

Had Extensive Knowledge 

No Impact 

Total 



Number 

33 
16 
0 
0 
3 



52 



Percentage 

64% 
31% 

0% 

0% 

_M 

100% 



Ability to advocate more effectively for children with 
disabilities. 



Response 

Very Much 

Moderate 

Minimal 

Had Extensive Knowledge 

No Impact 

Total 



Number 

26 
22 
1 
1 

0 



50 



Percentage 

52% 
44% 

2% 

2% 

_01 
100% 



c. Awareness of community resources on child abuse. 
(Responses = 49) 



Response 

Very Much 

Moderate 

Minimal 

Had Extensive Knowledge 

No Impact 

Total 



Number 

19 
18 
7 
5 

g 

49 



Percentage 

39% 
37% 
14% 
10% 

100% 
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Increased background information on child abuse in 


V* 9 1 f 13 c 9^ 0 ^ — n \ 

^enexax • ^Kesponses — ox} 






response 


JNUniDer 


Percentaae 


Very Much 


28 


55% 


noderaue 


16 


31% 


Minimal 


2 


4% 


Had Extensive Knowledge 


5 


10% 


No Impact 


0 


P% 


Total 


51 


100% 


How comfortable do vou feel 


about respond ina to 


children's Questions and concerns about child abu«?p? 


(Responses = 52) 






Response 


Number 


Percentaae 


Very Much 


30 


58% 


Moderately 


22 


42% 


Not At All 


0 


0% 


Slightly 


0 


0^ 


Total 


52 


100% 


How did you rate the overall 


trainina? 


(Responses = 



Excellent 


48 


87% 


Good 


6 


11% 


Fair 


1 


2% 


Poor 


0 


0% 


No Response 


0 


0% 


Total 


55 


100% 


CONCLUSIONS 







The LET'S PREVENT ABUSE training program for volunteers in 
Brainerd and Willmar was rated as excellent or good by 100% 
of the respondents. 

Their comments reflected an increased awareness of the 
phenomena of abuse as related to children with disabilities 
and increased participant knowledge of community resources 
and support systems. The LET'S PREVENT ABUSE staff has been 
asked by these two communities to consult on 
abuse/prevention matters as a direct result of the 
trainings . 
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PACER COMPUTER RESOURCE CENTER 



INTRODUCTION 

The purpose of PACER' s Computer Resource Center (PCRC) is to 
help make the advantages offered by modern technology 
available to children and youth with disabilities through 
three types of activities: individual consultations, 
research of materials and workshops. 

After two years of operation, the PACER 's Computer Resource 
center (PCRC) has become recognized throughout the state as 
a valuable resource for parents, professionals, and children 
with disabilities. 

Individual consultations are provided to parents, 
professionals and consumers who contacted the PCRC. 
Questions are answered about adaptive technology and "hands- 
on" experience is provided with computers, adapted devices 
and software. Parents are encouraged to bring their 
children to the PCRC to try out different solutions, 
allowing parents to see how their child interacts with the 
computer. The idea is to provide the parents with as much 
relevant information as possible before they make a computer 
purchase. ^ 

•^£.\^?^^^ °^ consumer needs a software or hardware product 
which is not available at the PCRC, staff will perform the 
necessary search to locate information on that product for 
them. PACER Computer Resource Center has access to a 
variety of resources, including vendor catalogues, national 
computer databases, and a direct computer link to Apple and 
the other 37 National Special Education Alliance (NSEA) 
sites across the country- These resources help to determine 
what exists in the marketplace that will best suit each 
parent's and child's needs. 

LEVEL I PRESENTATIONS 

A total of 15 Level I informational talks or demonstrations 
were made during the year, with a total attendance of 308 
persons. These presentations included demonstrations to a 
group of international exchange students, teacher 
inservices, and a seminar conducted at the request of Apple 
Computer at the National Apple Users Group Convention in 
Indianapolis, Indiana. The primary focus is to present 
useful information and to allow those attending to ask 
questions about the PCRC and adaptive devices and software. 

LEVEL II - WORKSHOPS 

The PACER Computer Resource Center workshops are 2-6 hours 
in length and are open to the public without charge. 

10 i 
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Workshops are advertised in the PACESETTER newsletter and 
through mailings sent to individuals on PACER 's Computer 
Resource Center mailing list. Attendees are asked to fill 
out evaluation forms to assist in developing and improving 
the workshops. 

A total of 9 workshops were held, with 183 persons 
attending. These workshops included the following: 



DATE 

8-16-88 

11-15-88 

11-17-88 

1-9-89 

1- 19-89 

2- 23-89 

3- 2-89 

3- 16-89 

4- 22-89 

Total 



T^CATION 



PARENTS PROF OTHERS TQThL 



Mpls, Soc. for the 
Blind Mpls. 
Jewish Comm Ctr 
St. Paul 

Merriam Park Comm Ctr 
Mpls. 

Traville of Golden 
Valley 

Intro Workshop, Mpls. 
SNUG Mtg, PACER, Mpls. 
Intro Workshop, Mankato 16 
SNUG Mtg, PACER, Mpls. 
Unicorn Workshop, MEEC, 
St. Paul 



0 


18 


0 


18 


26 


1 


16 


43 


20 


10 


0 


30 


0 


4 


20 


24 


9 


4 


0 


13 


6 


0 


0 


6 


16 


13 


2 


31 


6 


0 


0 


6 




_7 


-0 


12 


88 


57 


38 


183 



RESULTS O F EVALUATION 
OUESTION 

Participant Type 

(More than one response 

may have been marked) 



RESPONSES 



NUMBER 



Parent/Relative 3 8 

Other 2 3 

Special Educator 19 

Agency Staff 13 

Regular Educator 2 

Foster Parent 2 

Total 97 



PERCENT 

39% 
23% 
19% 
13% 
3% 
3% 



100% 



How did you hear about 
the workshop? 
(More than one response 
may have been marked) 



PACER 


54 


From school 


12 


Other 


12 


From another 




organization 


10 


Friend 


8 


Parent Group 


2 


Newspaper 




TO TAL 


100 



54% 
12% 
12% 

10% 
8% 
2% 
2 % 
100% 
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Age of your 

child with disability? 



Child's 
Disability? 



Birth-4 

5-10 

11-15 

16-20 

Over 21 

TOTAL 



Orthopedic Impairment 
Mental Retardation 
Multiple Handicaps 
Learning Disability 
Other Health Impairment 
Speech Impaired 
Autistic 
TOTAL 



Has workshop helped you 
understand how computers 
can be adapted for children 
and young adults with 
disabilities? 

Have you learned anything 
new from this workshop? 



Yes 
No 

No Response 
TOTAL 



Yes 
No 

No Response 
TOTAL 



6 
23 
7 
3 

_a 

41 

15 
7 
5 
5 
3 
3 

39 

36 
1 

87 



83 
2 
2 

87 



15% 
56% 
17% 
7% 

- 5% 
100% 



38% 
18% 
13% 
13% 
8% 
8% 

100% 

41% 
1% 
58% 
100% 



96% 
2% 
2% 
100% 



How would you rate this Excellent 38 44% 

workshop? Very Good 36 41% 

Good 10 11% 

Fair 0 0% 

Poor 0 0% 

No Response 3. 4% 

TOTAL 87 100% 



COMMENTS FROM INDIVIDUAT.g 

"Really liked seeing what's available and not being afraid 
to try it , " 

"Enjoyed hearing from a parent and hearing about her 
experiences with her child." 

"Made me more aware of programs to assist in educating and 
motivating children to learn." 

"Thanks! I really enjoyed all that was presented. I feel 
much encouraged about the possibilities for using computers 
to assist my 2nd graders with learning disabilities." 

"I found a whole new world in something I used to dread 
having to learn about." 
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»»I was fascinated with all that was shown. It's encouraging 
to know that this kind of equipment is available." 

»»I feel less threatened by the computer and its adaptations 
with this rew info." 

•♦Everything mentioned was informative, helpful, needed. I 
will share this information with others." 



SUMMARY 

PACER feels that all of the workshops offered this year were 
successful in passing on useful information to people about 
how computers can be adapted for use by children and youth 
with disabilities. PACER' s efforts at increasing the ratio 
of parents to professionals attending the workshops were 
very successful. On the whole, PACER staff are pleased with 
the response to its workshops and will use the input from 
these evaluations to further improve the workshops offered 
in the future. 

;rNDIVIDU;^ T- rONSITLTATIONS 

Con sultation Statistics 

The following is a summary of the individual contacts made 
by the PCRC. The tabulation includes all persons to whom 
assistance was rendered, as well as those who contacted us 
concerning our computer workshops or to ask that they be 
added to our newsletter mailing list. 

This year of activity brought 98 adults, children and youth 
with disabilities, to visit PACER »s Computer Resource Center 
for individual consultation about computers and adaptive 
equipment and software. The emphasis is placed on the 
child's ability and how that might be enhanced through the 
use of computers. Consultations are based upon input from 
parents, the child, and the professional who may be working 
with the child or young adult. 



All indiv ^f^yal Contacts 

phone contact 
visits to PCRC 
by mail/other 
computer network* 
TOTAL 



Number 

589 
98 
408 

52 



1147 



% of Total 

51% 
9% 
35% 

100% 



"Computer Network" refers to technical assistance 
rendered via the AppleLink computer network to other 
computer resource centers across the country. 
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Type of Person (s) 

professionals 535 45% 

families 48? 42% 

consumers 48 4% 

advocates 52 5% 

other* gg 

TOTAL** 1151 1^ 

* "Others" included students, volunteers and product vendors 
♦♦Individuals may have answered more than one. 



Age of Child/Consumer 

0-3 years 49 

4-5 years 67 

6-11 years I75 

12-14 years 32 

15-18 years 37 

19-21 years 14 

Over 21 years 77 

TOTAL 451 

Type of Disability 

physical impairment 139 

mental retardation no 

learning disability 71 
emotional/behavioral disorder 27 

visual impairment 25 

multiple disabilities 13 

hearing impairment 13 

speech/language impairment 11 

other disability 39 

TOTAL 170 



11% 
15% 
39% 
7% 
8% 
3% 
17% 
100% 



31% 
25% 
16% 
6% 
6% 
3% 
3? 
2% 
8% 
100% 



Statistics Summary 

PACER is very pleased with the number of contacts made over 
this past year. PACER has met and exceeded every objective 
for the program in the number of persons served, the range 
of ages and disabilities served, staff will continue to 
work on outreach activities in order to serve more parents 
children and professionals. ' 



Results of Servic e Evaluat ion 

An evaluation form was mailed to parents and professionals 
who received individual assistance from the PACER 's Computer 
Resource Center over the past year. The purpose was to 
gather information on the quality of sei:\*ice being provided 
by the Center. Of the 178 evaluations sent out, 78 (44%) 
were returned to PACER Center. The questions asked and the 
responses received were as follows: 
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Mv calls/letters were returned promptly . 



Response 

Very Strongly Agree 
Strongly Agree 
Agree 
Disagree 

Strongly Disagree 
Very Strongly Disagree 
Total 



Number 
42 
29 

4 

1 

0 
_0 
76 



% of Total 
56% 
38%% 

5% 

1% 

0% 

0% 



100% 



X vas asked relevant cnie stions about mv child's/client's 
disabilities . 



Response 

Very Strongly Agree 
Strongly Agree 
Agree 
Disagree 

Strongly Disagree 
Very Strongly Disagree 
Total 



Number 
23 
24 
11 
1 
0 
_0 
59 



% Of Total 
39% 
40% 
19% 

2% 

0% 

, 0^ 



100% 



l received useful information I could applv in seipnting 
computer hardware or sof t\>^are for use bv mvself/my 
child/mv clients . 



Response 

Very Strongly Agree 
Strongly Agree 
Agree 
Disagree 

Strongly Disagree 
Very Strongly Disagree 
Total 



Number 
33 
22 
16 

1 

0 
_0 
72 



% of Total 
46% 
31% 
22% 
1% 
0% 

01 

100% 



I was given en ough time for hands-on experience with 
ecfuipment that i nterested me . 



Response 

Very Strongly Agree 
Strongly Agree 
Agree 
Disagree 

Strongly Disagree 
Very Strongly Disagree 
Total 



Number 
20 
13 
10 

2 

1 

46 



% of Total 
44% 
28% 
22% 

4% 

2% 

Qi 



100% 



lot) 
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^he hours during which th o PC RC is open ar^ suitab le to 
mv needs. 

Response 

Very Strongly Agree 
Strongly Agree 
Agree 
Disagree 

Strongly Disagree 
Very Strongly Disagree 
Tntal 



Number 


% Of Total 


16 


2 3% 


^0 


' 5% 


21 


36% 


1 


1% 


0 


0% 




0^ 


58 


100% 



6' J/Mv child benefited from our visit/call to the PCRC. 

fi^sppHse Number % of Total 

Very Strongly Agree 25 4i% 

Strongly Agree 24 39% 

Agree 11 i8% 

Disagree 1 2% 

Strongly Disagree 0 0% 

Very Strongly Disagree _g gi 

Total 61 100% 

7- The PCRC had the proper co mputers, software, or adaptive 
equipment to help me with mv needs. 

Response 

Very Strongly Agree 
Strongly Agree 
Agree 
Disagree 

Strongly Disagree 
Very Strongly Disagree 
Total 



Number 


% Of Total 


16 


28% 


25 


43% 


13 


22% 


3 


5% 


0 


0% 


-A 


—21 


58 


100% 



S • Tfe-chnical aspects of the comp^t fir were e xplaine d to me 
in a clear and unde rstandable manr^ e^. 

I^^gpons^ Number % of Total 

Very Strongly Agree 25 33% 

Strongly Agree 26 39% 

Agree 14 21% 

Disagree l 2% 

Strongly Disagree 0 0% 

Very Strongly Dir.agrec _o q'^ 

Total 66 100% 
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^' X was Pleased with the service i received at the PCRC. 

Responge N umber % of Total 

Very Strongly Agree 33 51% 

Strongly Agree 29 39% 

Agree 7 10% 

Disagree 0 0% 

Strongly Disagree 0 0% 

Very Strongly Disagree _o 0% 

Total 74 100% 

10. I would contact the PCRC again in the future. 

fiespQHge Number % of Total 

Very Strongly Agree 43 62% 

Strongly Agree 24 31% 

Agree 5 

Disagree 0 0% 

Strongly Disagree 0 0% 

Very Strongly Disagree _o 0% 

Total 77 100% 

11- I WQuld like to make use of a software lending library. 
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Response 


Number ^ 


of Total 


Very Strongly Agree 


42 


63% 


Strongly Agree 


19 


28% 


Agree 


5 


8% 


Disagree 


1 


1% 


Strongly Disagree 


0 


0% 


Very Strongly Disagree 
Total 


-0 
67 


100% 


I would use an augmentative 


communication 


resource 


center. 






Response 


Number ^ 


of Total 


Yes 


48 


67% 


No 


2 4 




Total 


72 


100% 
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25 


16% 


22 


14% 


21 


14% 


19 


12% 


18 


12% 






153 


100% 



13 . Since contacting t- he PCRC I have fcheck as many as 

RespQns^ Number % of Total 

Talked to child *s teacher or 

lEP team about his/her access 32 21% 
Tried something new with my 

students/clients using the 

computer 
Purchased new software 
Purchased a computer 
Purchased an adaptive 

device 

Taken a computer class or 

workshop 
Decided to purchase a 

computer in the future 
Total 

14 . Were these act ions related to vour visit to PC ^ ^ f?? 

Response Number % of Total 

Yes 28 42% 

Partially 3X 46% 

No _8 12% 

Total 67 100% 

Evaluat ion Comments: 

"It's great to be able to call and have questions answered 
and to have the opportunity to come in to the center for 
hands-on experience." 

"The PCRC staff really worked to answer my questions." 

"The PCRC staff person had the ability to interact with my 
student as well as answer my questions." 

"It was a friendly relaxed experience with your very 
competent staff," 

"(The staff of the PCRC) are terrific—patient and 
accommodating! " 

"The PCRC is a rare source of information regarding both 
technical and educational needs. It's a place to come for 
help. " 

••Courteous, clear, concise, and very helpful staff, quick to 
respond to my inquiries." 

"I liked the chance for hands-on experience and the way my 
child and I were treated." 

los 
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"I appreciated the knowledgeable assistance and the fact 
that tho. service is free." 

"It is comforting to know there is a place I can call with 
questions and know that someone will have the time and 
patience to talk with me and understand what I need . " 

CONCLUSION 

The results of PACER 's Computer Resource Center's follow-up 
evaluation speak well of the work done by the center during 
the past year. This is reflected most clearly by the fact 
that 100% of those answering indicated that they were both 
pleased with the service they received at the PCRC and that 
they would contact the center again in the future. 

The comments received from parents and professionals assures 
PACER that the PACER Computer Resource Center is a welcome 
and valued resource throughout the community. PACER has 
received requests for information from all over Minnesota, 
from over 20 other states, from Canada, Mexico, and even 
from a grade school principal in Hong Kong. 

During the coming year, the PACER Computer Resource Center 
will continue its activities, while expanding the services 
offered. The PCRC has already begun work on a software 
lending library designed to make educational software more 
accessible to families of children with disabilities. As 
the year progresses, PACER will offer workshops on a variety 
of computer related topics. The PACER Computer Resource 
Center will continue to carry out its mission to make the 
benefits of modern technology more accessible to children 
and adults with disabilities. 
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APPENDIX 
PACER Center, Inc. 

Participating Orgaotzations 



Alliance for tht Mentally 111 of Minnesou Inc» 

Association for Retarded Citizens Minnesota 

Epilq^ Foundation of Minnesota 

Mental Health Association of Minnesota 

Metropolitan Assodatim fc^ the Hearing Impaired 

MN Assoc. for Children & Adults with Learning Disabilities 

Minnesota Coalition on Handicap Issws 

Minnesota Foundation for Better Hearing and Speech 

Minnesota Speech-Language-Hearing Association 



MinnescKa State Couiicil or Disability 

MINCEP ^epsy Care, PA. 

Muscular E^trc^y Association 

Natimal Fecteratkm of the Blind of Minnesota^ Inc. 

Spina Bifida Assodatim of Minnesota 

IWin Cities Down Syndrcme Associa^^n 

TVin Cities Society for ChiWren and Adults with Autism 

Uniied Cerebri Palsy Association of MN 



Corporate/Foundation Donors • 1988-1989 



AOCAelecommunications 


Lake Harris Christian Church 


Anderccfi Foundation 


Land O'Lakes. Inc. 


Bachman*s 


Ludieran BnHherhood 


Oho Bremer Foundation 


Jam McCanhy Fund 


H. Biooks & Company 


McGlynn*s Bakexy 


Burlington Northern Foundation 


Mfiigcdd Foods 


The Cargill Foundation 


Marquette Bank Minneapolis 


Coca-Cola Bottling Co. 


Noflhem States Power Company 


Contiimtal Baking Co. 


NWNL InsuraiKc Cwipany 


Ciystal Foods 


Old Htmie Foods 


DeForest Foundation 


Pepsi^la Bottling 


Deluxe Ctxporation Foundation 


Group MpbTSL Paul 


DonaldsOT Con^>any» Inc. 


The Phillip Foundatim 


Pouglas FouiKiation 


The Pmdential 


Drexel Bumhmn Lambert 


Quality Wine & Spirits Company 


Dyer Foundation- Advisor Fund 


Rosemount» Lie. 


Federal Exjwcss 


Russell Sabor Fcnindation 


FMC Corpc^ation 


Smead Manufacturing Co. 


Hrst Minnesota 


South Lake Clinic 


Fisher Nut Company 


The Sl Paul Companies 


The B.C. Gamble A RW. Skogmo Foundation 


Sl Paul Pioneer Ftess Dispatch 


GE Capital Coiporation 


Shari Candies, Inc. 


General Mills Foundation 


Super Valu Stores, Inc. 


Irene Hixon Whitney Family Fund 


3M Fcnmdation 


The Hubbanl Foujulation 


Tennant Foundation 


Nevin Hi»$tcd Foundation 


TCF Banking & Savings 


HyfTO Corporation 


James R. Tlwpe Foundation 


IBM Corporation 


Unisys Corporation 


nr Consumer Financial Corp. 


United ?arcel Services 


Jacobs Management Cotporadon 


U S West Communications 


lohnson Brothers i^imdation 


WCCO AM/rV-WLTE FM 


The Jostens Foui^lation, Inc. 


Xerox Corporation 


Knox Lumber Company 






Board of Directors 
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Brian Alkn- Walker 
Christy Bateman 
leannie Behr, Vke President 
Donna Brvhl 

iMMtD Fredcrickson, Treasurer 
Sieve Hdmstoen, Piesklent 
KuteiMMtffiekl 
Btffaara Kirby 



Hi 



Anne Murray 
F^g Owens 
Feiipa Ramirez 
Evy E Sussnan 
Eleaim Swanson 
lohn Thompson 
PegWUUanif 
Hxzd Youngmann 



